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around it—you always find it ID gocd compa-| im to pat their trust in God, to ie the Sa-| noon of the 9th of July, that ies consecrated| C4use the Bible with its fullness and its love, ~ - ee oak dee cae i ie times; and can indeed pronounce concerning development of musical talents in their chil- 
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n—and when occasionally ane of the lineaments emn testimony to the truth, and value, and ex- Lord’s Supper, is, in a mysterious, inexplicable study. un If this, my friends, be the case with any of number of their accomplishments, and afford 
vice is a reader is of be all a final| and incomprehensible sense, the body. and so here?) MIS people. you, | congratulate you on the happiness of a a means of being 

-‘begianing to offe , shower of wit puts : .| In that Lexicon of youth which religion re- 3 utterly unconscious that they are thus adopt. 

farewell, with the prayer that he might meet} blood of the Lord Jesus Christ Baptist Re THE BAPTISM OF BELLS. well-formed judgment, but must caution you ing: one af the: best eh a invigueité “4 


“him humour again—he is made to serves for a bright maihood, there is no such istaking it fi sanctified heart. The 
them all in heaven. It was a solemn, heav-| cor word as fail. But in dter life, when the heart This ceremony having been recently per- alah ua, 00d scan <p deputies constitutions of their children. It was the 
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this e his dying counsel—it had been received into] Jniant Salvation. It is the opinion of most en- char following brief| treasure as the knowledge of the truth is, if only as an accomplishment, 
lity lling til he eager ears and softened hearts, and we were! lightened persons, but it is expressed in strong the heok “of but very ‘satisfactory account of the matter. we go no further than mere speculation, it will pas- 
| Oh! waiting to hear from his lips the words of one| and beautiful language. probably invented| be you ‘but asa talent of gold toa man sink-| th should never 
ters its ¢ er. of old, “Now. lettest thou thy servant depart in| «'Phis affords, we think,something more than| away, if you till teacher of the| in the fourth century by Paulinus, Bishop of} ing in the sea, which only serves to plunge him] ag heaid a young lady, 
in thi pore peace!” That place was Bochim; but they| a dubious glimpse into the question, that is atay Nola, in Campania, (hence the use of the words| much the soothing the of de life, 
sorrowed most of all for the words which he} ten put by a distracted mother when her babe fren liberty nola and campana in the later Latin;) some, more Ta 
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present, and there has not been a period when | : gaze upon it of a few months, or a few opening only can do this. Our money making system] ever this may be, they are mentioned by. Bede The Journal deo Delate-davotes more than experience, which is, that the exercise of the 
so. much was to be feared from the literary ef- SPIRITUAL AND FORMAL RELIGION. smiles which marked the dawn of felt enjoy-| may be perfect ; but letus not forget that man| in the close of the seventh century, during| @ columu to the schism in the Scotch Church, organs of the chest by singing, contributes very 
forts of men with corrupt hearts. The presen! By Rev. G. B. Cheever. ment; and ere it reached perhaps the lisp of) has another end, an enl far more noble, more| which period they also came commonly into| and concludes a very moderate and sensible ar-| much to defend them from the diseases to which 
has been called, with much propriety, a read-| The bu kinds of religion in th infancy, it, all unconscious of death, had divine than to n:ove stmes about the use in France. ticks words causes expose them. Th 
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publications. ‘The great reduction in the pri: ay "abe -aeaaiie 7 Be 4 a religion of pen.| it little knew what an interest it had created in| (4 11 sects and for the shool room; for purere-| messengers were in use for the purpose of con-| raises a question that in this and atall times) than one instance of spitting of blood amongst 
ces of publishing, almost every one access | that home ligion, on angels’ wing soon rises over the| vening the people. In the West, however, the| has been one of the most important. It is the] them. ‘This he part, 
thee of oval of i, dof fort] grave, wat wali of comin sacred and indpen| creating 2d by the strength. which ther Tange 
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been so busy in their literary labours. Walter] dress; a religion of mint, anise, and cummin;| ;._-. . : 
lief in its bosom—no resistance yet put forth to| harvest moon glittered trough the trees upon Th leo: ducing Nan ring hold as a member of a communion differ- 
Se rea mance, seems | me : | : . ey were, also, during storms, often rung vio-| may ho | | 
shade. He of s. tle truth—no love at all for the darkness rather) the corn fields, darkened here and there by the to alarm and the demons to ing from that of the Presbyterian Church, no THE SCOTTISH SECESSION. 
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too fastidious, too moral, too pious, to suit the piety, the faith of the gospel, become supersti- 
unde hi Pete D ay -4_| great condemnation which will attach itself to} turning to their cottage: with their little bun-| oiher blessings were supposed to accompany] ration at the conduct of men elevated by rank| a more powerful and salutary influence on the 
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his t the altar; a religion that trusts Christ, dren of Jews, and at least suffered baptism for} has been wandering over many a field of hope, exactly known, Iti s first mentioned with éen-| in the grace of God.” of which is | 
He i ited find another the sign of the infant children of those who profess Chris- of learning, or. of business. Saturday evening! the Capitulars of Charlemagne, in the The Semeur also. xefers to it ne one of| It will be referredto in future and distant times, 
k y th and wafer, and the holy r tianity. Should the child) diein infancy, the] is the gate of Sunday—before him lies eighth century. It soon, however, became pre-| the greatest events of modern times. ‘ The} we doubt not, as making the commencement of 
Dickens, ‘snd an many nends eli he use of baptism as a sign has never been thwart- “ The Sabbath ground to vernal: sunshine left.” valent. The first statement on record of this impulse given,” it is remarked, will not stop] a warfare upon the incongruous union of Church 
from the pit slure upon. yan wherbser you €°-' | of Saini ; a religion of fiend phylacte- ed by it; and may we-not be permitted to in-| At this gate we ought to sit down and think ceremony being performed, occurs in the pon-| at Scotland. The rupture which Patronage) and State, which will never terminate till the 
Witt tt be asked, where is the pertinence of] ries aad garment-borders, and Rabbis; a reli- dulgea hope so pleasing, as that the use of bap-| over all the temptations, the struggles, the] tificate of John XIII. who sprinkled a large} has brought about in that country, Puseyism shout of victory over the prejudices and false 
these animadversions? Would to Ged they gion of gnat-straining, sad carfiel swallowing lism as a seal remains in all its entireness—| hopes, the blessings, the consolations of the! bell, which was cast ‘for the Lateran at Rome,| will render inevitable in the bosom of the Na-/ principles on which that union rests, shall echo 
’| that He who sanctioned the affixing of it to a) week that is gone: | with holy water, blessed it, and pronounced it} tional Church of England. We are approach-| from pole to pole. The mighty men who have : 


rtinence. But.these productions, and Gutsi plat. 
are smiled jato favour by the of this “Themes of graver tone | sacred. ing a revolution as complete as any of those| engaged in this conflict, may not Have seen the 
‘moral and virtuous—aye, and the professed) fathers’ sepulchres. There is a religion, whose ordinance! And when we cg with this the! "exciting oft our gratitude aid love, “This rite is, even at present, supposed to} which have agitated the age, not less necessary| end from the beginning—nor may they’ even | : 
disciple of the holy Immanuel; tooy lends them} justification and whose whole essence is faith, known disposition of our aed rosea er While we retrace with memry’s pointing wand, | consecrate bells to the service of God, to the} than they were, and which will make the cir-| now see it--but it is certain, as the downfall of : 
his patronage, and iutroduces.them into his) and a religion whose whole material, inward| love that he manifested to children on earth—| ‘That calls the past to our emct review, 7 end that he may give them the power not only} cuit of Europe—the rupture of the arrange-| Babylon, that State patronage of the Church, and 
family, to be the compan ions of his children.| and external, is form; and it makes but little how he suffered. them to approach his person— The dangers we have ’scapei, the broken snare, of striking the ear, but of touching the heart!} ments between the Church and the State. We! the correlative servility of Church to the State, 
Strange that Christians, and Christian parents, difference what the form may be. A man may and Javishing endearment and kindness upon) ‘The disappointed foe, delivence found - The following is the usual ceremony :—After| have for twelve years planted this standard,) have received a deadly wound that never can be 
them in the streets of Jerusalem, told his disci-| — Unlooked for, life preserved,and peace restored. some introductory matters have been perform-| and we do not repent of it, Facts are coming} healed. ‘The darkness of past ages on this sub- 


ially, can suffer the moral taste to be i | 
eg such influences’ as are “exerted Ch tra ths aa ee Hacker’ wes ples that the presence and compney St | — " Herbert regarded the Sibbaths of our life as| ed, the nature and holiness of the act about to} to the aid of our principles ; but it is of still) ject is passing away. ‘The clouds are moving ' 
from these authors,anid-ihose-of theirschool.| the hooks, and the amulets ‘of dirt, and the| ‘ese '" heaven formed one me oF CR {he | the pearls of the Christianyear. How diligent-| be attended to is dwelt upon in a discourse,| more importance, that principles should come) off from the face of the sky, and the sun, moon, 

Strange that men, who would sacrifice a right! crocodiles and lizards, and the sacred fires and | 1° that was set before him—te dia ¥ sac ly and how reverently we have cherished them,| more or less lengthy as the occasion may re | to the aid of the facts. In France, this great) and stars are making their appearance. Soon, : 
arm rather than place a” straw in the way of| rivers, of one vast class of devotees of this| ?'¥ 9°e8 pase . st — so will only be known in theday when God shall} quire. ‘The Miserere is then sung. Next the| example of the Presbyterian Church of Scot-) in Europe as it this country, it will be learned, 
the salvation of their children, should admit to} monstrous god of form and merit, are just as an infant's — - . oe St who! make up his jewels. Eveiy sixth day through-] officiating priest or bishop blesses some salt and| land will not be lost. It will be understood,} that Zion can stand firmly, only when’ deeply 
their confidence such a poet as Byron, ande€ver! noble as the beads and scapularies, the altars | hears us, feel ie toned by: he rb oe yx out the year, the path of | fe conducts us to the water, and * offers a prayer that the bells may that a doctrine must henceforth be treated as a planted in the affections of her sons, ahd sus- 
cake him. a. presiding. and the crosses, the -dend banes and brance of a light e a vestibule of Sunday. These regular returns of] acquire the virtue of defending Christians from serious matter, which can elsewhere thus real-| tained by their prayers and sacrifices—and. that 
belles lettres of the family circle, when it is. well ges, the saints and virgins, the wafer end the months under his a , and at ae sale t INS) sacred repose from toil, ate admirably adapted) the wiles of the devil, of driving ‘away ghosts, ize itself in act. Forms of worship not endow- her connections with civil powers, further than 
known that his code of morals.was proverbial-| water, the masses and absolutions, the anoint- little period rh ygi a we a a a h eget to revive in our hearts the flame of decaying) of breaking the force of tempests, and of rais-| ed by the State, will no longer, we may hope, grounded on moral influences, are utterly incom- 
ly corrupt; when his character, was. dark .as| ings and enrobings, the enshrining of martyrs, venture too far, a ; Ne se ; ye age fe Y| devotion. Upon each merning we rise, as it} ing devotion in the heart? ‘The salt and water| appear to MM. Barthe and Marten a chimera/ patible with her purity and glory. The cause 
the pit; when the name of one of his poems] and the damning of heretics, that constitute and to persevere " ' . a ae fe eat “il owns were from the grave of our week-day sorrow] are then mixed, and the bells crossed thrice in which needs only be denied in order to prevent) in which this Great Secession is engaged, de- | 
* cannot be mentioned in the ear of chastity;| characterize the devotion of the other. ‘The of _the gospel, an i at ee 4? . stain and corruption. We touch with the finger of the name of the Trinity, the officiating priest or} its existing ; and conscientious, but timid men, mands the prayers and labours of every friend : 
when another on which his reputation as a poct| mending of the fish’s tail in the house of Da- nes ae him in pte ik rd a a no humble faith the hem of Christ’s garment, in| bishop pronouncing over éach—t God be with} who have not the courage to look separation in| of Christ in every land.—Boston Recorder. 
is principally based, abounds with impure and! gon, was just as good a mark of religion, just a mt es cae <a : fe oe ance uae the reading of his hallowed word. We cannot| you.’ This being done, the sprinkler is dip-| the face, will understand, as the Duke de Bro- Z cage : 
dangerous sentiments; and when almost the! as noble a work of piety, just as lofiy an ele- panies..1 “as va 2 awl oh np egg go out to meet our Lord with the crowd that| ped in holy water, and the bells are washed,| glie said, that it may become a duty. This.oc-} IMPUTED RIGHTEOUSNESS : 
whole is calculated to make the, heart worse] vation of spirit, as the washing of pots and cups there it then gla followed him from Bethany to Jerusalem ; but} during which process psalms are chanted.— currence comes at ils proper hour. Following} 
instead of better! ‘ What but a blight on the) and brazen vessels in the temple. The prima- weeps a the 0 Bie ey ‘ad 29 of Him, we meet him spiritually wken we cherish any Then a vessel containing what is denominated upon the various events which have for the last} The maintainers , -Imput righteousness 
garden of God can be expected, when a sirocco} cy of the Pope and the burning of heretics, is ‘id h with pure thought or holy emction ; we bear olive) ‘ail for the infirm’ is opened, into which (wo months given lively mortification of 
from ‘the desert, such as_ these productions} just as good as the assumption of the exclusive who if on re nil beli ave. wept . - | branches when we diffuse peace through our] person officiating dips the thamb of his right) religious questions, it indicates better than all) being thought opposers or discouragers of good 
mainly are, comes over it?” | divine-right of ordination, and the consecration them, :do,.we sea r okich tana A Bn own and our neighbour’s homes ; we have/ hand, and-applies it to the middle of each bell, the rest, the object to be aimed rte and the true], warks; though oe constantly plead for them, 
But. we are told, they have many excellen-| of all dissenters to the uncovenanted mercies of| |°" Pots. o500, “F 1 atime Ps! palms in our hands when we vanquish the| marking it with the sign of the cross. The 28th) issue of a great social p roblem. ‘4 and for their own doctrine, as. the best, if not 
chin have fini “O, had} God. So'that, whether. it be the spitting to temptations and alluremests of sin; we are| Psalm being then sung, the bells are marked}. Such js the light which the only to 
country where there Is no so 1ed-wi we cultivate the Chris-| with seven other crosses, during which, water] against State thraldom is regar y Evangel-| come a whit ind their adversaries in th 


these duthots been Mount Zion with all their | rowne lowe 
literary accompli ts—— iad they caught) ur d with the right foot foremost, | tian virtues,-and put on the ornament of aj is again applied as a sort of baptism, consecrat- 
or the'eating porridge.in Lent, and fish on she not then, for pains nd fears— his way, if we cast aside for his sake the} nexion with this, each bell is ca et some| lished and made dependent. upo pay Su 


But they ‘have’no such-recsmmendation. Thei:| or, the. cross, or the church liturgy; whether it). 
effusions ‘have never been baptized be the brazen serpent, or the bleed of St. Jad 


day; whether it be the exaltation of the allar, 
For all her’sorrow, all hertearse— 
An over-payment of delight? 


“trappings of pride, and the rich apparel of hu-| saint, whose name, as its godfather, it bears} where there is. religious liberty for churches, 
‘man praise; our hosannas are repeated in ev-| thenceforth.” Incense is then applied to he 


7 but none for “ heresies ;’—wheré professions} and make them the ground of their acceptance. : 
ery honour shown to his name; we praise himj bells which is styled, in a prayer used on t y 


are licensed, but the individual liberty of teach-{' —Adami 
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son severely injured ; an| 


/ acééunt of Which has already appeared in your 
_ After the,wild and uncavth country, | 


through which the traveller passes in this route, 


tee Dollars if cr within six months, or TuO! the valley | of Wyoming presents a spot of sur- 


LEPPRR PROM THE EDITOR. 


somewhat _impaired health, arising from 
‘plication to his various duties, has found it re-| 
yquisite to. be absent from his ypost for a season, 
* for the purpose of rest and recreation. ang 
‘‘Bequence, | he has had supervision ‘of the pre-[ 
_ gent or two preceding papers. his absence,|. 
. the daties of the paper devolve: on the pablish- 


er, who has ‘the éatisfaction to lay before 


readers the following letter addressed to him 
‘by the Editor. 

July 26, 1843. 

Dear of.men need recreation 

- more than Editors, as none have duties more im- 

perative, more annoying; and making such con- 

_stant and exhausting drafts upon the vital en- 

_ ergies, In a humble measure, I have experienc- 


ed the toils of the: editorial chair; and propor-} 


tionately enjoy the luxury of rest and country 
air. At present, domiciled in a mountainous 
-Fegionof country about one hundred and sixty 
“miles north of Philadelphia, I have thought 
that you, and possibly some of our readers, might 
be tolerant of a letter noting some of the partic- 


_ulars of my journey. 


{ left Philadelphia by the way of the {Reading | 


“railroad, which may be regarded as a model of 
‘roads ofthis kind. It has been constructed with 
_great skill and judgment, and is so exact in its 
Jevel'and parallel, as to prevent that disagree- 
: able jarting observable in every other railroad 
over which I have travelled, and to permit 


the traveller to read with ease and comfort. | 


Between Reading and Philadelphia, the road 
“passes through two tunnels, one near Manayunk, 
_of nine hundred feet in length, and the other at 
Phannixville, of eighteen hundred feet. To 
me, and I presume to most persons, the passage 
through these subterranean excavations is ex- 
‘tremely disagreeable. The darkness is unre- 
lieved by a single ray of light, and the damp- 
‘ness’ strikes unpleasantly on the frame, heated 
“by a summer’s sun. 
‘transit, which occupies but a minute or two, all 
conversation closes, and as the cars emerge in 
the light, cheerfulness is restored as if a danger 
‘had been escaped. 

~ Beyond Reading, on the Pottsville road, an- 
other.of these tunnels occurs of about nine hun- 
dred fect in length. They are all great works, 
evincing at once the-skill-and- perseverance of 


in ‘overcoming obstacles seemiffgly insu-/ 


perable. From a point in the Pottsville road, 
‘galled Port Clinton, I took another road to Ta- 
maqua towards Mauch Chunk. If variety be 
the spice of life, it was to be enjoyed in the 
contrast between this and the last mentioned 
‘road, for a worse one, under the name of a 
railroad, could scarcely be conceived. It was 
crooked, mnceentin and of all oo but the 


passing over a very rough road in an ordinary 
stage. The last nine miles to Mauch Chunk, 
is from the summit of the mountain from which 
the vast body of coal is excavated, which is 
annually transported to Philadelphia by the 
Lehigh company. 

The works are deeply interesting, and would 
be very profitable were it not for the vast ex- 
penditure of money employed in their construc- 
tion. The descent from the summit is by rail- 
_road in neat little cars,-which are sent forward 
in their course by their gravity, and with a ve- 
locity which is restrained by no other contri- 
vance than an ordinary break. The nine miles 
are passed over in about twenty minutes, which 
is quite fast enough for the most intemperate 
lovers of rapid motion, Mauch Chunk derives 
all its importance from the coal which fills the 
‘mountain, which completely hems it in, and it is 
‘unnecessary to destribe it, as this has been 
done so frequently before, I left this place at 
nine o’clock at night, in a packet boat on the 
Lehigh canal, but, being favoured with the 
moon, I was enabled in some measure to appre- 
ciate the wild and wonderful beauties of the 
passage. Along the Lehigh, the God of nature 
has planted some of his most magnificent works. 
‘Hemmed in with mountains on either hand, un- 
cultivated, and rude as they were centuries 
ago, without a patch of cultivation to show that 
man had been there, and only relieved by beet- 
ling rocks at once imposing and grand; the dark 


waters of the river glide along. ‘The light off 


the moon while it revealed, sofiened the noble, 
‘outlines of the scenery, and when shut out by a 
sudden turn of the stream, the sombre shade 
which was cast over the surrounding objects 
‘was deeply impressive.» Te behold such a scene 
without a reverential ‘remembrance of God, the 
great Creator, would seem impossible; and yet, 
it is most true, that very many do behold it 
without one thought of God. | 
In turning from the mountain scenery to the 
river, we find, of a truth, that man, busy, cop- 
triving, and. ingenious.man hasbeen there. The 
works for the improvement of the navigation of 
‘the Lehigh, are probably the most stupendous 
‘of the kind in the world. Even to a practised 
eye, the natural obstacles might have been re- 
garded as rendering this stream beyond the reach 
‘of improvement ; but the difficulties have been 
‘gurmounted, and the Lehigh has been convert- 
ed into a great thoroughfare for the transporta- 
-tion of merchandize. Between Mauch Chunk 
‘and White Haven, a distance of twenty-four 
‘miles, there are twenty-nine locks, and such 
jocks agiare. seen in no other place. All are 


-deep and ‘the: lift powerful, and one has a Kil 


of thirty-two feet, being thirty-six feet: deep. The 
sensation of being shut up at the bottom of such| 
a lock may be imagined, better than described. 


I observed that during the} 


truth.” 


Dervuration From Scornsanp.—It will be 
gratifying to the friends of the Scotch Church 


q to learn that it is proposed to send a deputation 


from the Free Church of Scotland to the Unit- 
| ed States, at an early day, in order to lay be- 
-fore.the churches of this country, the situation 
} and prospects of the late secession from the 
Church of Scotland. We. refer our readers to 
the letter of the Rev. Dr, Baird, which will be 
found in another column, for further particulars, 


Synopv or Burrato.—The General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church have directed 
that. the Presbyteries of Steuben, Wyoming, 
and Ogdensburgh be constituted into a Synod, 
to be known by the name of the Synod of Buf- 
falo—the first meeting of said Synod to be 
held in the city of Buffalo, in the church of 
which the Rev. Dr. Lord is the pastor, on 
Wednesday next, 9th of August, at 2 o’clock, 
P, M., to be opened with a sermon by the Rev. 
Isaac W. Platt, of the Presbytery of Steuben, or 
in case of his absence, by the senior minister 
| 

Samine or Rev. J. 
Johnston Walsh and his:wife sailed from Boston 
on the 27th ult., in the ship Gentoo, for Calcut- 
ta, Mr, and Mrs, Walsh are under the care of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, and 
are designated to. the Furrukhabad Mission, in 
Northern India. ‘They were members of the 
Presbyterian church in Newburgh, New York, 
where interesting and impressive religious ser- 
vices were held previous to their departure. 
Public religious services were also held in the 
Rutgers street Presbyterian church, in the city. 
of New York, on Sablath evening 23d ult., on 
the occasion of their departure. The exercises 
were of a highly interesting character. Rev. 
Dr. Phillips and Rev. Mr. Walsh addressed the 
Assembly. 


Liperat Donation To THE oF Mis- 
stons.—Recently a messenger entered the Mis- 
sion Rooms in the eity of New York, and 
handed to Mr. Lowrie, the Secretary, Ten 
Thousand Dollars, and stated that it was for 
the Mission to China under the care of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church ; and that no questions were to be ask- 
ed about it. 

Forercn Montuiy Macazine. 
—The August number of this valuable period- 
ical is enlarged by the addition of nearly forty 
pages beyond the usual amount, and contains 
two beautiful mezzotinto engravings by Sartain, 
one of them a portrait of Lord Brougham. The 
number is also very rich in the value and varie- 
ty of its literary contents, In future this work 


{sill be published gemi-monthly—each number 


will contain seventy-two pages of reading mat- 
ter, and will be ornamented by an engraving 
of an original piece, or a portrait by Sar- 
tain. It will continue to be published at the low 


price of five dollars. 


Tue Mussum.—The number for 
August of the Eclectic Museum, has been re- 
ceived ; it is embellished with a mezzotinto, by 
Sartain, of Danby’s picture of the “ Enchanted 
Island.” The literary contents comprise fifteen 
prose articles, selected from the foreign journals, 
added to which are poetry and a miscellany. 


Synop or Nova Scotia.—The Synod of 
Nova Scotia in connexion with the Church o 
Scotland, met at Pictou, on Wednesday the 12th 
of July. We have seen no particular account 
of their proceedings, but learn from the Presby- 
terian Banner, published at Pictou, that they 
have entered into connexion with the Free 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 


Sririrvat Worsnie.—The tendency of all 
earth-born religions, is to divert the minds of 
men from spiritual objects, and engross them 
with those which are corporeal. The Christian 
religion raises them from the objects of sense to 

the contemplation of those things which are 
heavenly anddivine.. The heathens worship- 
ped a deity under a human shape; but so far 
were they from paying that deity a worship 
due to a spiritual nature, that their service was 
literally * earthly, sensual, develish.”” All the 
forms of corrupted faith with which the world 
abounds in our day, are confined chiefly to the 
senses, The reason why “ the natural man” 

prefers a worship that is corporeal and sensual, 

is, because it is more easy. It is far easier for 
a man to serve a visible, than an invisible God : 
it is much easier to observe “ feasts and fasts,” 

than to deny one’s self “ ungodliness and world- 
ly lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, and god- 

ly in this present world.” The Christian reli- 
gion gives us for the object of our worship, an 
invisible, not a visible God, Its Divine Author 
hath included in one short precept the genius 
of true religion, * God is a Spirit and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and 
Christianity gives to ordinances their 
rightful place; but in so doing, it strips them of 
‘all vain adornments, and brings them down to 
their scriptural level. ‘The foregoing remarks 
will apply to the effort which is now being made 
in a branch of the Christian Church, to substi- 
tute a ritual worship, for that which is spiritual. 

How gloomy the prospect, when the period of 
the. Reformation, the most glorious since the 
first ages of Christianity, is derided, or its 
glorious results, as all essential to “ pure and 
undefiled religion,” are called in question ! How 
‘ominots of evil, when the pure precepts of 
the Bible, which inculcate a spiritual worship, 


This navigation is tedjous, occupying as it did on 
“this occasion, eleven hours to travel a dista: 
_oftwenty-four miles... 
ov At White Haven, this Toute; Took} 
railroad for ‘Wilkesbarre: Within the twen-| 
miles there are three inclined planes of great! 
“length, all formidable and possibly not safe. - 

the second. a fearful accident occurred a week} 
two'since, by which a beautifal and accom 

‘plished lady, and 

was instantaneous! y hurried into eternity, w 


and the mother of a large family | 


are supplanted by those which “ teach for doc- 

trines, the commandments of men!” How alarm- 
ing the departure from the faith, of those-con- 

_ cerning whom the Spirit spake that in these slate 
ter times,” they should give heed to ‘ seducing 
spirits,” ia the revival of priestcraft and out- 
ward ordinances, in ‘the room of Christ. How 


‘théerless the prospect for the future, when} 


some of the worst errors of Papal Rome are 
openly. avowed and tolerated by those w 


passing beauty which must be seen to ne re- 
lished. | 


The Editor of this paper, in consequence of} 


‘cisions of the priesthood. They insist upon 


if there is nothing wrong in the foundation? If 


PRESBY TERIAN. 


office enjoins them to hold ae mystery of the 
faith in @ pute conscience.” How loudly does 
the voice of Providence, as well as inspiration’ 
forewarn those who still love a spiritual wor- 
ship, “* Come out of her my = that ye me 
not partakers of her sins.” 


Honours. At the 
at Rutgers’ College, on the 26th ult., the presi- 
dent announced the following honorary degrees ; 
that of D.D. on Rev. Abraham Messler, of Som- | 
erville, New Jersey, and Rev. Barnard C. Wolff, 
of Easton, Pennsylvania, and L.L.D. on Hon. 
Groen Van Prinsterer, advocate at the Hague, 
Holland, and Gen. Pierre Van Courtland, of 
Peekskill, New York. | 

At the recent commencement of Union Col- 
lege, the honorary degree of D.D. was confer- 
red on the Rev. Howard Malcom, of the Baptist 
Church, and on the Rev. Andrew Ferriar—that 
of L.L.D. on Marshall S, Bidwell, Esq. of the city 
of New York, and Harmanus Bleecker, Esq. of 
Albany. 

Ata meeting of the board of trustees of Ham- 
ilton College, held on the 25th ult., the honor- 
ary degree of D.D. was conferred upon Rev. 
Laurin P, Hickoc, of Western Reserve College, 
and that of L.L.D. upon Hon. Henry Wheaton, 
Minister of the United States at the Court of 
Berlin. 

Synop or Canapa.—The Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada met at Toron- 
to, on the 6th of July. The division of the 
Church of Scotland was considered and resolu- 
tions adopjed, expressing their deep sympathy 
with those who now constitute the Free Church 
of Scotland. After a declaration of principles, 
the Synod says, in its closing resolution, that 
“it regards with the deepest interest all that 


affects the condition and prospects of the} 


Church of Scotland in connexion with these 
principles, and do hereby record their deep 
and affectionate sympathy with those of her 
rulers and members, who, having seen it 
to be their duty to leave the Establishment, have 
made an unparalleled sacrifice, for conscience 
sake, of temporal interest and personal feelings, 
which must ever command the admiration and 
respect of the Christian Church.” 


Tue OrpixnaTtion Controversy.—The pro- 
ceedings of Bishop Onderdonk and his Presby- 
ters, in conducting the examination and ordina- 
tion of Mr, Carey, and the pamphlet.and pro- 
tests of Drs. Smith and Anthon, are very gene- 
rally reviewed by the secular as well as there- 
ligious newspapers throughout the United’States. 


The Catholic Herald says: | 

“It seems that this controversy is not so 
easily settled us the friends of order, authority, 
and sound doctrine desire ; we, of course, mean 
the six presbyters, towards whom our heart 
warms seeing their sympathies and tendencies. 
The best thing they could do just now, for con- 
sistency sake, would be to proclaim at once 
their own adlierence to the formulary of Pius 
IV. and leave to Providence the consequences ; 
but we only throw out this as a hint of what 
things must soon come to.” 

And again :—* To use an Hibernicism, we 
have taken both sides, since we laud the hones- 
ty of the Protestants, and admire the sympathy 
shown us by the powers that be. Our efforts 
are mediatorial, directed to unite the contending 
parties, by throwing ourselves between them; 
if we may be allowed to use another Hiberni- 
cism. They never can have unity, or order, 
without our intervention, which we do not say 
by way of boasting. For the rest, honesty is 
the best policy. Go aueEap, should be the 
motto of the triends of unity. Whether en- 
couraged or annoyed they should be immov- 
able in their good purpose.” 

The Editor of the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser in an article on the Controversy makes 


the following appropriate remarks: 

‘“* We have been deeply grieved to observe, in 
the recent proceedings in this city, the same 
studied concealment of the real question which 
has characterized the movements of the Oxford 
party from the first in England. ‘There, upon 
every cry of danger which the people have 
uttered, the Tractarians have sought shelter 
under some general and indefinite expressions 
in the articles of faith. ‘ You are teaching us 
doctrines which our fathers repudiated,’ said 
the thinkéng laymen of the English Church.— 
‘Look to the articles and see,’ replied Dr. Pu- 
sey and his brethren. ‘ Our souls loath this 
light bread,’ exclaimed the true Israelites of the 
communion. ‘It is food from the articles,’ 
returned the teachers. The Church is verging 
toward Romanism,’ shouted the press. ‘ No,’ 
answered Dr. Newman. is but 
ing the articles.’ 

“The Tractarians maintain, as we can 
by proof most undoubted, that the Scriptures 
are not the sole and absolute rule of faith— 
that what tradition teaches is of co-ordinate 
authority—that a fully developed Christianity 
must be sought within the first centuries—that 
the right of private judgment is unsafe—and 
that there should be among the people unques- 
tioning acquiescence in the assurances and de- 


principles which justify nearly every abuse of 
the Romish Church in the dark ages—they pal- 
liate her crimes,. extol her system of discipline, 
and * speak gently of her fall.’ Did the carly 
Reformers so? Cranmer and Ridley, and the 
cloud of witnesses among Whom they contend- 
ed—would they have listened patiently to the 
weakest infusion of such principles in the teach- 
ings from the pulpit? And is it right to blind 
the people to the true points of the controversy, 
and skulkiag behind certain portions of the ar- 
ticles and formularies, which, from the circum. 
stances of the age in which they were drawn 
up, are hard to be reconciled, persuade the laity 
that these are the unchanged doctrines of the 
heroic Reformers of the sixteenth century ?” 
‘‘It is this hesitation to meet the great ques- 
tion that now agitates Protestant Christendom, 
which we lament, and which we do most ear- 
nestly deprecate. It has been manifest in the 
Oxford party from the cutset. It is manifested 
already in the discussions in this country; and 
against it, as Christians and public journalists, 
we fee] bound to set our strongest opposition.— 
Does any one doubt that this reluctance really 
exists? Why then has there been so studious 
concealment of the fact that a great difference 
of sentiment has recently. existed in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, in regard to the doc- 
trines and measures of the Reformation? Why 
this constant effort to avoid the time-honoured 
disagreements between the English and the Ro- 
man churches? Why did the examiners at the 
Theological Seminary refuse to make this a spe- 
cial subject of inquiry and investigation for the 
graduating class? Why the objections to Mr. 
Carey’sexamination before the Bishop—the hin- 
drances thrown in the way-—the answers forestal- 
led—the difheult points waved—and the earnest 
deprecations against making public the results ?} 
What means this captious spirit, this violent de- 
nuociation, this extreme sensitiveness, this spe- 
cial reasoning upon every answer of Mr. Carey, 


er Book and Homilis, to say nothing of the 


there really be, no agreement. between the di- 
vines of the Episcopal Church of the United) 


States and the Oxford tract writers; where can} ¢ 


be the harm of coming boldly. up to the point} 
‘at issue? Orif there be sach an agreement, 
-and.with them-a portion of the Episcopal cler- 
ey Are achieving the miracle of putting the 
ial of the world ten degrees backward, let us 

| know that too, and be prepared for the worst. 
** The true issue now involved is the issue be- 
tween Protestantism and Romanism; circum. 
stances indeed the most casual and trivial have 
eer it, but it is joined, and we thank God 
or it. 
are again to be discussed, aod no abstruse spec- 
ulations or guarded theories can divert public 
attention from the facts and true merits of the 
case. We have no fears forthe result. Truth 


is eternal, and neither the Romanism of the} 


fifteenth, nor the atheism ofthe eighteenth cen- 
tury, can ever again hide its clear shining from 
the hearts of men. ‘The principles of the Re- 
formation are the princples of truth; estab- 
lished by the lives. of the noble. fathers of the 
Church, and sealed by the blood of martyrs. 
Those principles will pretail, for the triamph 
of religious liberty, for the extension of man’s 
emancipation from thraldon, and for the peace, 
purity, and prosperity of the Church of Christ. 


Tue Meruopist IN THE 
Untrep Srates.—We fird in the July number 
of the Biblical Repertory the following review 


of the Rev. Mr. Musgrave’ work. 

‘* We regret that this wot, has come to hand 
at so late an hour, that w@can give it only a 
passing notice. It isthe,result of a controversy 
into which Mr. Musgrave was reluctantly forced 
by *a Methodist’ of Baltimore; and surely he 
has given his opponent full reason to wish that 
he had suffered him to remain quiet. The work 
which he has produced is a temperate and 
well-considered examination of the system se 
polity of our Methodist brethren, kind in its 
spirit, impartial and honest in its interpretation 
of facts, abundant in its atthorities, and conclu- 
sive inargument. ‘The jolity of the Methodis! 
society has been little understood by those out 
of its communion, Its outward forms are well 
known, but its internal discipline and order 
have been studied by fewexcept those within} 
its pale. They who have derived their notions 
of Methodism from the gassing exhibitions of 
it which may have falles under their notice, 
and who look upon it only as a fervent and en- 
thusiastic form of religicn, will be surprised 
beyond measure, if they will read Mr. Mus- 
grave’s review of it, to find whata compact and 
powerful system of discipline lies beneath its 
external manifestations. The society of Igna- 
tius Loyola is the only me with which we are 
acquainted that surpasses it in its centralization 
of power. The surprising efficiency of the 
‘Methodist system, its pcwer to maintain itself 
under circumstances where other denominations 
cannot well subsist, and its facility for the 
prompt circulation of influence throughout its 
vast extent, will be found upon examination to 
have becn gained, as in the case of the society 
of Jesuits and all like insitutions, by the sacri- 
fice of other most imporant advantages. Mr. 
Musgrave has shown this most conclusively, and 
we recommend his work tu the perusal of all 
who wish to comprehend the true genius and 
spirit of Methodism.” 


A the Church 
Chronicle we find a singtlar specimen of epis- 
tolary courtesy from no les distinguished a pen 
than that of Dr. S. F. Jartis, well known in the 
Episcopal church by his hgh-church champion- 
ship. It appears that he has had cause of quar- 
rel with a Mr, Bayley, the Editor of a secular 
paper, who it appears ‘came from the ranks 
of dissent,” and after being apostolically or- 
dained, ** made shipwreck of the Catholic faith, 
and sacrilegiously renounced his orders.” We 
do not copy all the tirale against this supposed 
offender, but content ourselves with the follow- 
ing morceau as indicative of the whole. Whe- 
ther it redounds most to the discredit of Mr. 
Bayley or his dignified assailant, we leave our 
readers to judge. 

“ His life has been devoted to party politics. 
and he has been accustomed to use all the dirty 
machinery which that sort of warfare brings 
too often into operation ‘The vilifying of mo- 
tives, and the blackenitg of private characters, 
are its usual missiles; ind constant practice in 
throwing dirt renders ¢ man of even moderate 
capacity dexterous, md moreover begets a 
fondness for the emplhyment beyond the con- 
ception of purer or grater minds.” 


Agreement. — Thi Banner of the Cross 
of last week re-publines Dr. Pusey’s Sermon. 
From the remarks oj the Editor, we suppose 
that the Sermon is conidered as quite orthodox 
by the High Church Biscopalians in the United 
States. He says: 

‘‘The spreading oj this discourse upon our 
pages supersedes the tecessity of any extended 
remarks. Our readerswill judge for themselves, 
und as we are not win enough to think that 
we can forestall their pinion by any expression 
of our own, we may be permitted to remark 
that if they can disccver any thing erroneous 
in Dr. Pusey’s theoogy, they are sharper 
sighted heresy-hunten than we profess to te. 
We cannot, for the lie of us, see that he goes 
one whit further thanthé Scriptures, the Pray- 


mass of authorities waich he produces from the 
writings of the early Fathers, and numerous} 
writers in the later English Church. ‘The ser- 
mon is entirely of a devotional and practical 
character, and was evidently written without 
the remotest thought¢f controversy. After the 
extensive excitement it has caused, it was na- 
tural that even those‘who had the fullest confi 
dence in Dr. Pusev'’s orthodoxy, should fear 
that he might have been betrayed into some un- 
guarded expressions ; some such may still think 
that his doctrines arein some places overstated ; 
but we cannot believethat any sound and intel. 
ligent Churchman wil regard him as a teacher 
of heresy.” 

A correspondent of the same paper, in re- 
viewing the Sermon, compliments the Doctor 
as a writer in the folowing-manner : 

“Now as to its syle. | must say it strikes 
me that this sermonis one of the most obscure 
and unintelligible of all Dr. Pusey’s obscure 
and mystified writings. Jn all he writes, (even 
in his letter to the Bishop of Oxford, which is 
comparatively clear,) there is a muddiness| 
which often defies the ingenuity of conjecture. 
It is next to impossble to tell what he is about, 
or what he meansto say. This dimness is 
occasioned in part py a want of continuity of 
thought, constant mmbling, and endless repe- 
titions; in part by the loose and exceedingly care- 


less construction of his sentences; in part by the/ 


use of false and jumbled metaphors; in part by 
the heaping together of tautological, and some- 
times vague, epithels;—and chiefly by a certain 
undefinable mystification something afier the 
manner of the Pirtists. 1 have many times 
tried to read Dr. Pusey’s treatise on Baptism. 
in the second volume of the Oxford ‘Tracts ; 
but [I have never been able to accomplish that 
most tedious task. | can scarcely do more than 
read it * with the thumb.” 1 have often thought 
that one would obtain quite as clear an idea of 
the book from reading it backwards, (as you 
do a Hebrew book.) as from going right through 
from beginning toend. So that I have often 


wondered how people could ‘condemn the opin-| 


ions, of the Doctor as set forth in that. mast 
bizarre performance; as I have scarcely been 


able to obtain one “clear idea, or find one clear] | 


The great principlesof the Reformation) 


| terian Church at Fayette. 


opinion in it. It is very much the same in this 
‘much talked of University Sermon. 

- Notwithstanding the obseure and mystified 
style of the Sermon, and its advocacy of ‘Tran- 
substantiation, it has been publicly endorsed by 
Bishop Doane, Dr. Seabury, and several other 
clergymen of the Episcopal Church of this 
country, *.-* 


Presbytery of Mis-' 


souri ordained to the work of the gospel minis- 
try, and installed pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Rochfort, Missouri, the Rev. D. Coul- 
ter, on the sixth day of July.. In this service 
the Rev. J. Jones of Columbia preached the ser- 
mon. Rev, Wm. G. Bell, of Boonville, proposed 
the constitutional questions. Rev. R. L. McAffee 
offered the ordaining prayer and delivered the 
charge to the pastor. Rev. W. G. Bell deliver- 
ed the charge to the'people. On the day fol- 
lowing a committee of the Presbytery installed 
the Rev. D. Coulter pastor also of the Presby- 
Rev. W. G. Bell 
preached the sermon, proposed the constitution- 
al questions and delivered the charge to the 
pastor, Rev. R. L. McAffee delivered the charge 
to the people. 


FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT—No. IX. 
Religions State of France. 

Dear Sir—Events come fast. The Cour 
de Cassation, which is our Supreme Court, has 
just pronounced a judgment which openly threat- 
ens our religious liberty; and if it be true, as 
some persons affirm it to be, that the minister 
has waited for this judgment for the purpose of 
applying certain principles more unreservedly 
and generally, we may likely, in a short time, 
see great changes, | 

You will recollect that the Rev. M. Roussel, 
being condemned by the tribunal of the correc- 
tory police, (police correctionelle,) at Mantes, 
and afterwards by the royal court at Versailles, 
for having presided at religious meetings in 
Senneville, without license from Government, 
and from the mayor of the place, had appealed 
to the Cour de Cassation, This court passed 
judgment on the case of M. Roussel, on the 


22d of April last, and notwithstanding a plea 


full of force and truth by his advocate, Count 
Jules Delaborde, it confirmed the judgment of 
the lower courts, and condemned M. Roussel. 

This fact, so important in itself, becomes still 
more so, when the details and consequences of 
the judgment of the court are duly considered. 
For it results from it, that, with the exception 
of religious meetings, in which mznisters of the 
Established Church preside, and in buzldings 
consecrated to public worship, né6 meeting can 
be held, until the sanction of government first 
be obtained for the meeting itself, and afier- 
wards that of the mayor for the selection of 
the place. 

At no period has the Court of Cassation pas- 
sed a judgment of a nature so unfavourable to 
us. On the 23d April, 1830, precisely thir- 
teen years before the judgment now referred to, 
it passed a sentence directly the opposite of this, 
in a case entirely similar, known under the 
name of the case of Levergies; although the 
meetings at Levergies were presided over by a 
layman, while those at Senneville were con- 
ducted by a minister of he Established 
Church. 

Here is the explanation of this difference. 
The judgment of 1830 was rendered before the 
Revolution of 1830. At that period, the courts 
of justice were in opposition to Government ; 
and that spirit of opposition, being diffused 
throughout the whole kingdom, protected the 
Protestant worship against the adverse disposi- 
tion of the civil power, At present, the tribu- 
nals and government are harmonious, and they 
all turn round together against us. It is not a 
thing which has come into existence suddenly 
and at once. ‘This spirit has become more 
clearly manifest from year toyear, This mourn- 
ful progress is perceptible every where, and 
even in the Court of Cassation. From the 
Levergies’ case down to that of the Senneville, 
it has exhibited a gradually increasing malevo- 
lence until at fast it has decided that our wor- 
ship shall no longer be tolerated, unless when 
conducted by a minister of the Established 
Church, and in a licensed meeting-house. 

If Government act agreeably to the decision 
of the Supreme Court—which is very possible, 
and even probable from all that has occurred 
for some time past—then, let us see, what Will 
result. 

First, all public worship, conducted by minis- 


_ters who are not salaried by the State, or not 


in licensed meeting-houses, (and even should] 
the house be licensed, if worship is not conduc- 
ted by asalaried minister,) will be suppressed. 
Thus, the ‘Taitbout chapel in Paris, the evangel- 
ical chapels at Lyons, Nancy, Havre, &c. ; 
the dissenting chapels which exist in many lo- 
calities throughout France, will be shut, unless 
their existence be continued by permission from 
Government permission which will re- 
fused, as soon as refusal shall be earnestly re- 
quested by the Roman Catholic clergy—a per- 
mission, besides, which the conscience of many 
Protestants will forbid them to ask. What will 


take place then, when our worship will depend] - 


solely on our consistories, the great majority of 
which consists of men who are indifferent, or 
even inimical, to real piety? and what must 
God’s people do, in places where the Gospel is 
not preached in the meeting-houses allowed by 
authority?’ The Lord alone knows the future; 
but the prospect now glanced at is alone suf- 
ficient to make a Christian tremble. 

This is not all. They more especially hope 
to hinder us from spreading ourselves, and 
from receiving and retaining the Roman Catho- 
lics who might be disposed to come over to us. 
Suppose that some Roman Catholics should 
actually desire to have Protestant worship, 
in a place where there is no authorized 
meeting-house, what will they. do? They 


will apply for permission to invite a Protestant 


minister ; but how easily will some reason or 
pretext be found for refusing to grant their re- 
quest ; and as, at the outset the number of con- 
verts is ordinarily inconsiderable, and their 
faith imperfectly established, it is to be feared 
that they will not have the perseverance neces- 
sary, for overcoming all the difficulties which 
are studiously accumulated in their way. 

‘To check the progress of evangelical piety in 


and eat the-bread of Protestants. 
the church was exclusively devoted to Protest-} 


beyond them, is obviously the natural tenden- 
cy of the new legislation, under which the 
decision of the Court of ‘Cassation places 
us. 

This is so evident, that secaral political 
journals, which take no interest in religious 
questions for their own sake, utter strong com- 
plaints against the decision of the Supreme Court. 
Thus the Constitutionnel, while it disavows the 
intention of instigating resistance to the Court, 
and says that without doubt. it has given the 
true exposition of the law, adds, that if this be 
so, it becomes indispensable to revise the law ; 
and it hopes that the Chambers of Deputies and 


Peers will not refuse to do justice to the petitions| 


which they are receiving from nearly all the 


Protestant churches. Several other journals ex-| 


press themselves.in a similar manner ; and this 
is the more remarkable, because generally they 
intermeddle very little with our concerns. ‘The 
evil which threatens us must be very great 
and very evident, to have the effect of exciting 
their attention. The article in the Constitution- 
el closes in these expressive terms. Ever 
since the accession of the present ministry, re- 
ligious affairs have taken a most vexatious di- 
rection ; in the place of those habits of tolerance 
and equity which were adopted on the event 
and at the impulse of the Revolution of July 
(1830,) they have substituted a system of re- 


volting partiality; nothing’ is done any longer,| 


in this matter, but with the end of gratifying 
the bishops, and some of these in particular. 
The country has a knowledge of these tenden- 
cies, on which account it is agitated and alarm- 
ed. Even those who hitherto paid little atten- 
tion to this course of things, begin to perceive 
the danger, and the hour is not distant when 
the Chambers will demand from the Minister of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs (des cultes) an explanation 
of his acts. As to ourselves, who at all 
times have supported the principles of religious 
tolerance, and contend against the encroach- 


ments of the clergy, we give assurance that we} 


shall not prove recreant to our previous course, 
or our convictions; and if we are destined to 
see the day when the Congregation (of the hi- 
erarchy) shall resume its former splendour, it 
may be calculated that we shall wage fair war 
against it,—yes; and against men in power, 
who would compromise the revolution of July 
for the sake of serving a detestable party?” 
Besides, we have already more than conjec- 
tures to make us feel that troublesome conse- 
quences arising from the conduct of the present 


government are at hand; we have facts to men- 


tion, and as you will see, very serious facts. 
Look at what has occurred in Alsace. I shall 
relate it with some degree of circumstantiality, 
at the risk of rendering my letter rather long ; 
in such a matter details are essential, and | 
think your readers ought to know precisely how 
things are proceeding in our unhappy France. 
In Alsace there are many churches, former- 
ly the exclusive property of Protestants, but 
into which, above a century ago, government 
constrained them, by force of arms, to admit 
what is called the seazulianeum ; that is to say. 
an arrangement in virtue of which the Protest- 
ants and Papists occupy the same cdifice al- 
ternately for worship. This order of things was 
for a long time peaceably maintained. But for 
some time past, the Papists, not content with 


being on an equal footing with the Protestants, | 


wish to be favoured ; and in realtiy, they hope, 
without doubt, to obtain by degrees, the church- 
es, hitherto common, exclusively to themselves, 
and to expel the Protestants, to whom in justice 
the buildings belong. Unhappily, our govern- 
ment has had the weakness to gratify the wishes 
of the Papists and give them the advantage. 
The Papists of the parish of Gundershoffen 
asked that, in future, the body of the church on- 
ly should be open to both denominations, and 
that the chozr should be reserved for themselves 
alone; and the Minister of Justice and Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs has just granted their request. I 
is true, he has, at the same time, decided that 
the body of the church shall be sufficiently en- 
larged to furnish accommodation for all the 
Protestants of the place: but it is not less true, 
that the Papists are thus: favoured, and the 
Protestants wrongfully curtailed of their rights, 
Besides, who does not foresee that the Papists, 


who at present request the reservation of the 


choir, because it is not agreeable to admit Pro- 


-testants into that part of the building where the 


host is kept, will sooner or later ask, under the 
colour of a similar pretext, possession of the 
entire church? No doubt, new churches, at 
the same time, or money to build them, will be 
granted to the Protestants; but the latter will 
nevertheless be thus excluded from their own 
churches, in order to make way for the Pa- 
pists. Finally, that which, perhaps, is addition- 
ally vexatious in the deezston passed by the 
minister on this subject, is the reason by which 
he supports it, This reason is the Papist doc- 
trine of the real presence; so that the minister 
constitutes himself a judge of doctrines, and 
pronounces in favour of the Papist dogma 
against the Protestant. This is entirely contra- 
ry to our laws. “ Considering,” says the writ- 
ten decision, ‘‘ that the Papist worship has for 
a fundamental basis, the doctrine of the real 
presence—a doctrine, on the other hand, re- 
jected as idolatrous by Protestants; it follows 
from this, that the protection due to the Rom- 


_ish religion would be incomplete and vain, if the 


sanctuary in which the most sacred objects of 


their adoration are deposited, were accessible to} 
| believers of a different religion.” 


In pronouncing his decision, was the minis- 
ter of ecclesiastical affairs ignorant that the 
simultaneum is established in a great number 
of the Alsacian churches? Did he not at the 


time foresee the consequences of his decision ? 


However this may be, the fruits of it have not 
made us wait long for their appearance, 

_ Baldenheim is almost entirely a Protestant 
commune, for of eleven hundred inhabitants, 
there are only a little over one hundred Pa- 
pists, who are mostly labourers or domestics,| 
Until 1749,| 


ant worship; at that time, the simudtaneum| 
‘was established there, at. the point of the bayo-| 
net. This edifice is so small, that, notwithstand- 
ing a large gallery which extends over 
nearly the entire body of the church, the Pro-| 


furnished the choir. 


testant papulation can scarcely be accommoda- 


ted init. The choir also has never ceased to 
be occupied by the school children, Hitherto, 
no one had thought of disputing the right of the 
Protestants to use this part of the building, in 
which the benches belonging to them had been 
fixed from time immemorial, and in which are, 
or rather were, grave-stones covering the re- 
mains of three noble families, allied to one an- 
other, and anciently lords of the manor at Bal- 
denheim; the Waldners of Frendenstein, the 


Sondershausens-Coligni, and the Rathsamhau- | 


senzum-Steins, ‘This possession, undisturbed 
for centuries; has just been violated by an incre- 
dible act of fanaticism and audacious sacrilege. 

On the 6th of April, the parish priest (curé) 
of Muttersholz,.who also does parochial duty in 
the appendage of Baldenheim, imagining that 
the edict of the Minister concerning Gunder- 
shoffen, was executory for all the mixed church- 
€s, without any further form of process, collect- 
ed masons and other workmen, and caused 
them to demolish and throw out of the church, 
the benches with which the Protestants had 
In order to accomplish 
this first act of violence, he did not hesitate to 
remove from its place, and dash into a corner, 
the Protestant communion-table, which stood at 
the entrance of the choir, because it cramped 
the operations of his workmen. But his out- 
rages did not stop here. 

Forgettul of the précise provisions of the 
laws, which, in the absence of the sentiment of 
filial piety, impressed by nature on the heart of 
mankind, protect the inviolability of the grave, 
this priest caused the vault of the ancient lords 
of Baldenheim to be opened, and in the phren- 
sy of his fanaticism, he stooped, as a witness 
testifies, over the edge of the sepulchre, crying 
out in the German language, “ Come out now 
from your graves, pagans as you are! ye are 
no longer our lords.” Then, by his orders, 
the masons went on with their sacrilegious 
task ; the coffin-lids flew open with a crash, and 
the priest of Muttersholz could feed his eager 
gaze on the remains of these tenants of the 
tomb, orie of which, it is said, held in his hand 
a paper covered with writing, doubtless a copy 
of his Jast will, or an expression of his faith and 
hope. The noble remains, torn from the re- 
pose of ages, were, it is said, thrown promiscu- 
ously into a hole dug under the floor of the 
vault, 

Meanwhile, the mayor of Baldenheim was in- 
formed, by public rumour, of the scenes which 
were passing in the church. He went imme- 
diately thither, attended by a member of the 
town council; the workmen were there alone. 
Being asked, by whose orders they were so bold 
as to be guilty of that sacrilegious violation of the 
tomb, they replied, that they were fulfilling the 
requisitions of the parish priest of Muttersholz ; 
then, at the injunction of the mayor they re- 
tired, 

The next day, 7th April, the mayor went to 
Selestadt, to inform the sub-prefect of the deeds 
of violence and sacrilege committed in the com: 
mon church, but he could not find that magis- 
trate. On returning to Baldenheim, he learned 
that the workmen had come again, and were 
continuing the labours commenced on the pre- 
ceding day. In truth, beneath the hammer of 
the masons, at that time disappeared the inscrip- 
tions, escutcheons, and armorial banners, orna- 
menting the sepulchral stones of the choir, 
which now resemble ordinary slabs, recently 
from the workshop of a stone-cutter. A very 
handsome monument, in the style of the six- 
teenth century, which decorated one of the 
walls of the choir, and which the revolution of 
*93 had respected, has been seriously damaged 
by the iron of these modern iconoclasts. The 
mayor once more caused the workmen to with- 
draw, and the church to be shut up, that jus- 
tice, on examining the place, might verify the 
state in which it had been put, by the fanatical 
rage of the parish priest of Muttersholz, 

But the priest himself was in possession of a 
key of the church, and on the 8th of April, 
while the mayor of Baldenheim had returned 
to Selestadt, and had at last succeeded in lay- 
ing his complaint before the sub-prefect, the 
whole body of the Romish population was in- 
troduced into the church, and women, old men, 
and children, all contributed with incredible ar- 
dour, to fill up the ruined vault with gravel. 
Then the slabs, picked over again, covered 
once more the floor of the choir, and things 
were restored to a state as neat as possible. 
Scarcely had a few hours elapsed after their 
labours had ceased, when the king’s attorney 
arrived at Baldenheim, and an inquest into the 
affair was commenced, 

P. S.—Since writing what precedes, I learn 
through the newspapers, that the Minister 
of Justice and Ecclesiastical Affairs, who re- 
ceived a complaint from the Protestant eccle- 
siastical authority at Strasburg, has replied that 
he has written to the bishop, pressing him to 
punish the curé of Muttersholz, that he has de- 
sired the judicial authority to prepare the busi- 
ness for trial carefully, and that he has ordered 
the prefect to see that things are restored to their 
former state, in the church at Baldenheim. We 
may hope, accordingly, that justice will be done; 
and we wish we could hope, that such an issue 
might suffice to calm the irritation which the 
outrage created, 

I shall not fail.to keep you acquainted with 
the current particulars of this affair. 


TO-MORROW. 
Who can tell how much. is embraced in this 
expression? ‘hough but a few hours intervene 
between it and us—though it will soon com- 


mence its course—who is there that can read — 


its single page and pronounce the character of 
its events ? 


To-morrow! Those who are now gay may 
be sad. Those who are now walking the 
avenues fo pleasure, led by the hand of hope, 
may be the subjects of intense sorrow. Pros. 
perity may be changed into adversity. 


Those who now are on the mountain summit 
may be in the valley. That rosy cheek may 
be overspread with paleness—the strong step 
| may falter. Death may have overtaken us. 

To-morrow! It may entirely. change the 
course of our lives. It may form a new era in 
our existence. What we fear may not happen. 

To-morrow! away with anxiety. Let us 
lean on Providence. ‘There is a being to whom 
all the destructions of time are the same, and 
who is able to diapose fae our wise 
improvement. 


. 
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“Dear Brother—You may “temember that In 


te General Assembly 


allowed me-to make-to it vespecting the state} 


of ‘religion ‘in Europe, on the afiernoon of Fri- 
day the 26th: ult., took occasion to urge upon 
that.body, as 1 could; the impor- 
tance of both commending the state of things 
in thelate. National Presbyterian Church o! 
Scotland, to the prayers and sympathies of the 
churches. within. its jurisdiction, and. of recom- 
mending that collections be made.in them, in 
order to aid our Scottish brethren ip the time of 
their need. © Since the delivery of thai address 
1 have had an opportunity of seeing with 
my own eyes the importance of both of these 
FecOmmendations in a stronger light than | did’ 
then, .. At that. moment the separation had 
taken, place, though unknown in America. 
Be: Of this event, of which you have seen all the 
details before this time, it is not my. intention 
to say a word. lonly wish to call your atten- 
tion to the position in which things are in Scot- 
land, and to what I think is the duty of the 
American churches in relation to it. © .._ 
Oo my way from the United States to this 
‘city, 1 made a visif of a few days in Glasgow 
‘and Edinburgh. This allowed me to’ see a 
number of excellent brethren in each city whose 
acquainiance [| had made in former visits.— 
From them [ learned the extent of the Secession 
which: has just taken place, and which has far 
exceeded not only what I had’ expected, but 
what. even the leaders of the movement had 
themselves. dared 10 hope Dr. Welsh, 
Moderator, as you know, of the Assembly in 
1842, and the prominent. actor in the juncture 
of separation, told me that the nam of peo- 
ple who had quit the Establishment was at Jeast 
three times as great as he had anticipated. 
About four’ hundred. and. seventy ‘minis‘ers 
had teft the Established ‘Church when Dr. 
Welsh made this’ statement, and others were 
coming out of it every’ week. It is believed 
that the number will reach five hundred by the 
time the General Assembly of the “ Free 
Church of Scotland,” holds its proposed meet- 
ing at Glasgow in October next. _ Besides these, 
two hundred “ probationers” or “ licentiates,” 
and about eighty students have gone with the 
Evangelical Body. 
As to the Elders, a large body, and some of 
them very distinguished men, have left. And 
of the people, in sume places one-half, and in 
many two-thirds and more, have left. In one 
purish, not anf individual was left in the old 
church! But the most remarkable fact, in my 
Opinion, is thut in some one hundred and twen- 
ty parishes and more, where the-ministers re- 
mained, a large proportion of the people went 
out, and now demand ministers and churches. 
And in treth, 1 suppose, that there -are few of 
the nine hundred and ninety-nine parishes in 
Scotland, where churches _in connexion with 
the ** Pree Church of Scotland” might not be 
formed if suitable missionaries were sent at 
once. 
From this view of the state of things you 
will see that a vast work is to be done ‘forth- 


- with in Scotland. Some six hundred or six 


handred and fifty churches must be built, and 
most of them before the winter sets in. At pre-. 
sent the people are meeting in such buildings as 
they can obtain for the moment. In the cities 
and towns, the Evangelical Dissenters (such as 
the United Secession, Methodiste, Baptists, &c.) 
give up their churches a part of the day to 
them. Dr. Candlish’s people who formerly 
worshipped in a church, which cost, it is said, 
£50,000, now worship in one, which they pu! 
up in six weeks, at a cost of six or seven hun- 
dred. Dr. Bruce’s congregation worships in 
a large lower room, attached to the Waterloo 
Hotel, and that of Drs. Gordon and Buchanan in 
an upper one. | 

One congregation—that of Dr. Cunningham. 
I think—worships in the large room of a Gas 
Company, where the new General Assembly 
held its sessions. It is situated on the eastern i 
side of the city, in the direction of the Frith o 
Forth, in what Dr. Cook of Belfast called in his 
speech before the Assembly, “ the Valley of 
Humiliation.” | 

But in the country places, the case is infinite- 
ly worse. In many cases, meetings are held 
in barns, in glens, and in large tents erected 
for the purpose. ‘This state of things may be 
endured, notwithstanding all its disadvantages, 
whilst warm weather lasis; but it can not be 
borne, when the raw and cold weather of No- 
vember and December comes. 

Great efforts, therefore, must be made, to ob- 
tain the means of building plain, humble, but 
comfortable churches, as soon as possible. Scot- 
land is a poor country in comparison to Ling- 
land; but the pious there have hearts to give, 
and are now contributing with a_ liberality 
which is most remarkable. 

But not only are six hnndred or six hundred 
and fifty churches to be built, but provision 
must be made to support six hundred and fifty 
or seven hundred ministers—for that number is 
needed at the very outset, and this number they | 
have, including the probationers. | 
But to meet all these demands surpasses the 
present means of the people. They need help, 
especially for the building of their churches 
and for getting up a Theological College or 
Seminary. 

It is wonderful how the ministers and Chris- 
tians of that country are exerting themselves. 
As to the former, they are quitting ther Man- 
sis, (or Parsonages as we call them) and 
Glebes, renouncing the ample salaries which 
they once had, (and the salaries of the one 
thousand two hundred Presbyterian clergy io 
that country fully averaged £200, or about 
$1000) and throwing themselves upon what is 
to them an uncertainty. Some of them are 
called to submit to the greatest trials and hard- 
ships, especially in the mountainous districts. 
In some cases they have had to send their wives 
and children sixty or seventy miles, over lakes 
and mountain ridges, to their friends, in order 
to find a shelter for them; whilst they them- 
selves remain to look after the scaitered flocks 
which follow their foorsteps, or rather those of 
their persecuted Master ! 

As to the people they are willing to bear 
their part. It is believed that the subscriptions 
which they are making for these various objects, 
which have all come upon them at once (and 
which makes their case peculiar and deplorable) 
will soon reach two hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. But this sum will not be sufficient toena- 
ble them to do all that ought to be done and must 
be done, forthwith, unless the glorious opporta- 
nity of advancing true religion in that country 
be lost, and perhaps for ever. | 

In these circumstances, our Scottish brethren 
look abroad for sympathy and help. They 
have sent a delegation up to this city, to 
present their case to the churches of the Me- 
tropolis. It consists of the Rev. Drs. Cunning- 
ham and Grey, and the Rev. W.°Gothrie. 
They are holding meetings among the Evan- 
gelical Dissenters “(the Independents, Metho- 
dists, é&c.) and great is the impression which 
they are, making. J attended the meeting 
which they held ia the “ Centenary Hall” 


the Wesleyan Missionary Society last Monday | 


evening. But words would fail me if I attemp- 
‘ed to describe it. The speeches of the delegates 


. present wereadmirable. Considerable sums were: 
~ atonce subscribed. ‘The excellent chairman of 


the meéting, Mr. Farmer, a member of the 


Wesleyan body, gave £200, or nearly one 
thousand dollars. Other libéral sums were also 
iven. 
An overflowing meeting has this day been 
held in Exeter Hall. The Marquis of Breadal- 
baw .. Addresses wete made’ by the 


exeiti 


| arty spirit upon the Church of Scotland. That 


with the more numerous, weaithy, and influ- 
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ties. of the: Wesleyan Missionary Society | ject’. ‘The minister of the gospel, inorder to| vilege, in conclusion, to submita single ques- 


and other gentlemen.. lt was one of the most 
meetingsifiaveeverseen, 
_ But T most close this fetter. I am on the 
paint of leaving for the continent, and have not 
| time to ddd more than afew sentencee. _ 
“This movement f consider the grandest of our 
age. ‘lt ‘is the harbinger of a great religious 
revival in Scotland, f am sure. And | think 
‘that would “do our churches good to help it 
on, We ought'to show the sympathy which 
we feel by helping our brethren there in the 
hove of their need. It is of vast importance 
‘to enable the churches.-there to get into a po- 
sition by which they may be enabled a1 once, 
_to'go on with vigour ;.for then they will be en- 
abled to. come quickly and strongly up tothe 
missionary work. It is a real economy for the 
whole Evangelical. Church, thronghout the 
world, to give them a helping hand. At this 
critical moment, God is pouring out a Mission- 


‘country ought to become a Missionary nursery. 
L was delighted when attending the churches of 
Drs. Bruce and Candlish, and Mr. ‘Tweedie 
in Edinburg; Sabbath before last, to hear them 
announce that the very first collection which 
the General Assembly had ordered was for 
their: missions among the Jews! What a de- 
lightful fact! Even in the midst of their trou-| 

bles and present poverty they have determined 

not to forget the work of missions! What an 
augury for good! 

It is pretty certain that a delegation from 
Scotland will visit the United States in the fall. 
If so, | hope our churches will not fail to do 
what they can. It is not a time to remember old 
animosities, if they ever existed. I trust that all 
denominations will help. We must have more 


sympathize with it. The day is coming when 
the “ pressure from without,” if nothing else 
can do it, will create that union among Chris- 
lians which they should have. There hag been 
a delightful movement of this sort in this coun- 
try lately—but I cannot speak of it now. 

Yours, &c. = | 


For the Presbyterian. 
BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


~The following communication is from a 
valued brother, who has recently taken the! 
pastoral charge of an infant church in our own 
city, and to whom the Board has given some 
aid. The report of his labours, which we have 
somewhat conderised, will show with what en- 
couraging success these labours have been at-’ 
tended. We would, however, ask the atten- 
tion of your readers more especially to the 
valuable and seasonable remarks on the whole 
subject of Domestic Missions which accompany 
the Report. McD. 


Rerort.—In calling the attention of the 
Board of Missions more particularly to my own 
charge, we have much reason for mutual con- 
gratulation, neither is there wanting cause suf. 
ficient for sorrow, and mutual condolence. The 
former, we trust, greatly predominates. Much 
reason have we as a Church, to offer up devout 
thanksgiving to the Lord for the continued 
tokens of his presence and favour. ‘ Elitherto 
the Lord has helped us.” Althoughthe members 
of our Church are but few, when compared 


ential churches, around us, yet ‘by the good 
hand of our God upon us” we have continued 
to Increase. It is true, we cannot speak of 
any unusual outpouring of the Holy Ghost, in 
the revival of religion amongst us, yet we have 
some good evidence from the number, and the 
character of the recent accessions made to our 
Church, that the Spirit of the Lord has _ been, 
and still is, in our midst. During the last nine 
months, that we have been aided by the Board, 
we have had three communion seasons, which 


have proved truly refreshing to our souls; al 
each of these, there have been considerable ad- 


ditions tothe Church. In all ninety-five persons 
have been admitted in that period. Of these, 
not a few are among the youth of the congre- 
gation, for which our hearts would rejoice and 
take courage. Biblical and Catechetical in- 
struction has been attended to, and family visit- 
ation of the pastor, and elders, from house to 
house, with the regular administration of gos- 
pel ordinances, have been the blessed means of 
the ingathering of precious souls to our Lord 
and Muster. While therefore we increase in 
numbers, our earnest prayer is, that we may 
grow in grace, and make proportionable ad 
vancement in the divine life. j 

Before closing the Report, we cannot but 
express our unfeigned gratitude to the Board, 
for the appropriation made to our infant church. 
We indulge the hope, that at no distant period, 
we shall Le able to help ourselves, and at the 
same time do our part to aid in sending the 
gospel to others. a 

We hesitate not to affirm, that the spirit of 
missions is the cherished spirit of the true 
Church of God in all ages. ‘To impart to 
others the light and joy of the gospel, is the 
first desire of a heart turned from the idols of 
the world, to the love of Jesus; we rejoice 
that this spirit is found in the Presbyterian 
Church. In order therefore to extend the 
boundaries of our Zion, to strengthen and sus- 
tain feeble churches already planted, as well as 
to aid in spreading the gospel in foreign lands,| 
all that is necessary, under the blessing of 
God is, a more united and concentrated effort. 
It is of the first importance, that the Missionary 
enterprise should not be subject to the fluctua- 
tions of a transient zeal. ‘This is a work in 
which every Church should take a part, and the 
supplies for this object from all our churches 
should be regular and constant. As our 
churches multiply, and converts are increased, 
the channels of benevolence should be enlarged, 
and should send forth from year to year, a 
large supply for the wants of sinful and dying 
men. There are yet many, very many impor- 
tant points within the reach of our liberality to 
be occupied, and many feeble churches still 
“needing the fostering care of the Board. To 
whom then is the Board to look for the means 
to accomplish these grand objects? To thie peo- 
ple, to the churches of our. communion in all 
portions of the land. At this crisis, in our 
great enterprise, it is the duty, the imperative 
duty of the churches to wake up to this impor- 
tant subject. While we do our part in the work 
of foreign missions, our own beloved country 
—the home of our children should not be over- 
looked. | 

The commission from our Master to have 
the gospel preached to every creature, includes| 
our own country. And to impress upon the 
Church her imperative obligation not to over- 
look the destitutions at home, in that com- 
mission is found this interesting clause—“ Be- 
ginning at Jerusalem.” The voice of our 
“country calls upon the charch to prosecute this 
work with new vigour ; the cry comes from all 
sections of our land: “ Send us the bread of 
life.” The distressing fact cannot be con- 
cealed, that moral desolations are all around 
us ; they meet us in the city and in the coun- 
try. It isnot necessary tocross the Mississippi, 
nor traverse the plains of Florida, to find places 
as dark and cheerless as any land of idols.— 
This great country must be evangelized; we 
speak it deliberately. These United States| 
must-be brought under the influence of the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, and how is this great work 
to be accomplished ?. We answer unhesitatingly, 
By. Domestic Missionary operations. Moral 
and religious. instraction cannot be secured to 


remedy ? -Yes, there is a remedy- 


| spirit and power of the gospel will but prompt- 


_and prayer to God is, that the interest in favour 


Christ's body allike ethers should] 


“there is something imposing, and splendid. Who 


tion, addressing it to the members of our choirs, 


exerta properipfiuence on the community mus! 
and especially to those interested in the direc- 


‘be ** the shepherd of the flock.” His own in- 
_terests must be identified with theirs, and his| tign of church music, either as. organist, leader, 
own affections and sympathies must be excited! or other capacity; requesting a candid and 
in their behalf by daily intercourse. But it} serious consideration ; 

may still be asked: How is every destitute Whether, as engaged in the application and 
congregation, and every district of country, suf-| introduction of new music, either as set pices, 


rious duties assigned $; you enjoy satisfactorily, 

the true spiritual feeling, which should undi- 

videdly characterize and assist yourevery effort? 
Devorionat Mosic. 


gregation, to be furnished with the means of 
grace? Some are too r, and others too 
| parsimonious to support the institutions of the 
gospel, and thus between poverty and avarice,| 
the waste places of Zion do mourn, they are neg- 
lected, and their spiritual desolations become 
more fearful and appalling; and is there- no 
It-is found 
in the plan of missionary operations, adopted 
and pursued by our own Board, a plan which 
will meet the exigency, if the churches, in the 


For the Presbyterian. 


BI-CENTENARY CELEBRATION. 
Written for the Bi-Centenary Celebration of the Westminster 
Assembly, bya Lady. 
FOR THE WORD OF GOD 18 QUICK AND POWERFUL AND 
SHARPER THAN ANY TWO-EDGED swoRD.—Heb, iv. 12. 
The majesty, the loveliness, the power of truth divine, 
- Sent asa ray from Heaven's: bright throne, on this dim 
orb to shine; 
Enlivening from its fearful death, transforming from its 
gloom, 
Sweet harmony from discord wrought, and light from 
darkness’ womb, 


Or radiant one from fields above, commissioned ‘neath 
to stray, 
Guiding lost men to holy hills illumed with endless day : 
Yet foes she met ‘mid ruined throngs she came to bless 
and heal, 
And to save them from their blindness the light of life 
reveal, 


And foes they waxed both proud and strong to check her 

boundless flight— 

The sordid worshippers of earth despised her living light ; 

But she with might supremely great, shall vanquish, shall 
obtain 

By her transcendent excellencé, a long, triumphant reign, 


The truth, the truth, the glorious truth, shall make our 
nation free 

From chains of vice, and slavisk bonds, and false Phi- 
losophy ; 

Unfolding not her banner’® bird, badge of the conquer- 
ing free ; 

But the victory on Calvary’s heights and gospel liberty. 


The truth, the truth, the blessed | truth, shall make our 


ly and efficiently furnish the necessary means. 
Much good has already been effected. Won- 
ders have been achieved. Sinners have been 
converted. Very many feeble churches have 
been aided, revived; refreshed, strengthened 
and established. And many, very many new 
churches have been formed. We bless God 
that the spirit of missions still exists among 
us, and that when an appeal is made to the 
churches in behalf of a cause so tmpottant, 
their response is made with the interest and zeal 
_of those who feel their responsibilities. _ 

These remarks in favour of new and much 
more decided efforts for spreading the gospel 
at home are by no means designed to lessen an 
interest in foreign missions — God forbid.— 
The field is the world, and our heart’s desire 


of pagan lands may be increased an hiindred 


But the object of these remarks is, if- possi- 
ble, to arrest the attention of the churches, to 
the unspeakable importance of doing more, 
much more for. the supply of their own coun- 
try with the institutions of the gospel. It is 
possible for us to become so dazzled with great 
and imposing objects at a distance, as to over- 


look entirely those which are near, and around Zion pure 
us. From heresy and error’s stain, from sin’s defilement 
In the very thought of converting the world, cure: 


Inspiring with a Christian faith, high, holy, and sublime, 
And round her flowers of heavenly grace in rich luxu- 


has not felt his heart beat with new and un. 
riance twine, 


wonted rapture, at the very idea of giving the 
Bible, and the gospel ministry to the millions 
of China; of sending back the gospel to Je- 
rusalem, where the prophets and apostles 
preached, and where the Lord of apostles shed 
his blood ; of displacing the Koran by the Bi- 
ble, and supplanting the Crescent by the Cross. 
What Christian heart does not leap with joy, 
at the very idea of committing ‘‘ to the breeze, 
which fans every island, and visits every conti- 
nent, the story of redeeming love?” These 
anticipated triumphs make their appeal to the 
imagination, as well as to the best affections olf 
the heart. It is the joy of our heart, that the 
appeal is not in vain. But in our zeal for the 
world, let us not forget, the more humble, 
but not less important field, which spreads all 
around us and is at our very doors. And let 
it be remembered by the churches, before the 
world can be converted to God, much, very 
much-labour must be done at home. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH MUSIC. 


Mr. Editor—Much has been written on the 
subject of Church Music, with a view to the 
correction, improvement, and proper use of this 
portion of divine worship ; and although not a 
few of the many opinions have-been suggested 
through the medium of your paper, too much 
has been the subject of mere assertion, rather 
than that of serious deliberate consideration. 

In perusing your paper of 17th olt., [ was 


The truth, the truth, the precious truth, shall make our 
earth re-bloom 

In all her first-born loveliness, in Eden’s lost perfume : 

When from each hallowed grove and bower, one hymn 
of lofty praise 

Shall meet the chorus of the skies to the Ancient Great 
of Days. 


Gird on your swords, her valiant sons, her champions 
true and brave, 

You strike for all your fathers loved, your fathers died to 
save: 

Bequeathing not an earthly crown unto your trust and 
youth, 

But brightest in heaven’s diadem, God’s own pure, peer- 
less truth. 


O guard it, for it is a pearl of price and value great, 

Enshrine it in your heart's deep core from malice and 
from hate, 

And let its pure, deep brilliance gleam your pathway to 


illume, 
Defend it by its high-born rights, and your eternal doom. 


They come, they come, with warlike tread, firm and 
unitedly, 

Their watch-word is, Emmanuel’s Cross”—His Truth 
their battle-cry : 

Devoting manhood’s glorious prime, and thought’s pro- 
foundest store, 

To aid the righteous cause of Him they worship and 
adore, 


God speed, God speed you, chosen ones, we'll cheer and 
help you on; 

But be ye valiant for the truth, uncompromising, strong ; 

Let not life, ease or coward fears the holy warfare stay ; 

God’s woes must blast the recreant soul who basely turns 


away. 
somewhat attracted by the brief article, signed,} _ 
- Lover of good music ;” and with the ee. © thou most great, most gracious One, our fathers’ God, 
tion of his one suggestion in reference: to the wnbpsrets : 

‘ hy truth and gl 
adoption of some standard of Church Music for 
the especial use of the Presby ‘eree Church, by We trust not in war's chariots strong, nor horses trained 
the General Assembly, I was in a manner un- in fight, 
able to solve his reasonings. The suggestion! Our strength is in Jehovah’s arm, the weapon of his 
as above stated is one certainly worthy of no might, 


lice ; but it cannot be considered as an argu- 
ment, affecting the present arrangements of the 
music ofthe churches, or tend to any immediate 
correction of the same. At all events, no ob- 
jection can be found here; for, as regards the 
musicitself, itis wel! known that there are several 
well established standard works, containing both 
suitable and excellent compositions, tested by 
the experience of competent judges, together 
with their approved use for many years; and 
as much dedicated to the use of the Presbyte- 
rian church as any other. But in answering 
the suggestion, we assert the difficulty mos! 
generally to arise from the abuse of the stand- 
ards in question ; by abandoning their use, and 
in substituting various selections of a more ori: 
ginal and modern style, introduccd rather as an 
inventive to vitiate the taste, and destroy all 
devotional feeling. This the writer knows to 
be a most serious obstacle to the due perform- 
ance of this part of worship. Not but thatthe 
congregations are in a great measure both com- 
petent and willing to become acquainted with 
an occasional new piece of music ; but it is ap- 
parently the disposition of the choir and choir 
directors in too many instances, to be incessant 
in the introduction of new music; (if music 
it may be called,) which we decide to be a pro- 
minent objection, and fatal to devotional sing- 
ing. 

But to reply to the sweeping paragraph made 
by the ** Lover of good music,” in the conclu- 
sion of his article, he says—* Let this singing 
by committees be done away with, let organs 
be banished from our churches, and let all the 
congregation unite in the singing, and let mu- 
sic be encouraged by our preachers as it should 
be, and the annoyance of bad singing and dis- 
agreeable voices will not be heard any longer.” 

It would seem from the enthusiasm with 
which your correspondent expresses himself, 
that the remedy is now proposed and the er- 
ror soon to be rectified. But although we 
do not agree in respect to the subject: of 
choirs and organs, still we are not disposed at 
present to encroach upon space, by offering ar- 
gument in favour of their propriety. 

He would seem to intimate, that if the sing- 
ing be conducted properly by a committee, (as 
he has termed it,) or assisted by the use of an or- 
gan, it cannot be, that the congregation could 
unite in the singing. Why not? we would in- 
quire. Is there more difficulty in uniting with 
a committee of singers, or an organ, than with) execution in carrying-it out, as to be exceeded 
one voice? : . only by the simplicity and comfort of the repast 

We again urge the fact, that it is not the! jtself, and the convenience it proved to those 
use, but the abuse of the organ, in connection| who desired to attend upon all the public ser- 
with the ambitious dispositions of our scientific! vices. It reflected great credit on the ladies of 
choristers, which frequently gives rise to feel- Warsaw, especially those to whom a ‘principal 
ings of just indignation and complaint. _ | share of the management was entrusted. 

The performances’ of some of our choirs} | The addresses were not only well suited to 
would at times much better suit the concert! the occasion, but tnusvally interesting and edi- 
hall than the solemn exercises of the sanc-| fying to all; and almost universally accepta- 
tuary; and we hazard nought in saying, that) ble, though listened to by a mixed multitude of 
at such times, the feelings of both organistsand| people. 
choirs, are more in accordance with the world,| The Presbyterial business transacted on that 
than with spiritual worship. Here then is brought} and the preceding day, was characterized by 
to view the error. eae: : __| that order, harmony, and brotherly kindness in 

- We do not say as your correspondent, “‘banish| which, through divine goodness, all our meet- 
all away,” but we say let there be: a reform.| jngs hitherto have been conducted. “ Behold 
instead of the Operatic Voluntary, the Episco-| how good and pleasant it is, for brethren to 
pal Chant, and Hallelujah Chorus, let there] dwell together in unity,” &c. iT s 
be substituted the silence of pure devotion ; and| . {tis our happiness to report- the addition at 
to the fulfilment of this end, let the Sessions of} this time, of three’ ordained ministers to our 
the various churches assume their authority by) Presbytery, who came over from New-school 
correcting the evil, both as_ regards. the music| bodies, and united with us in the usual way, viz. 


For the Eee 
PRESBYTERY OF 


Although something has already been stated 
of the proceedings of the Presbytery of Wyo- 
ming, at their late meeting in Warsew, a more 
full. account may not be unacceptadle to your 
readers. 

‘Presbytery met in Warsaw on the day pre- 
ceding the Bi-centenary celebration of the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines, which was the 
last ‘Thursday in June. On the evening, our 
Commissioner to General Assembly made his 
report. The congregation having been invited 
to attend, a goodly number were preent. The 
report was introduced by the Commissioner 
with a few preliminary observations on the ex- 
cellence of our form of governmentas a Pres- 
byterian Church, especially instancirg its pecu- 
liar adaptation to shield individuals cr churches 
from oppression, to check the propagation of 
heresy, and hinder the perversion of funds ; 
contrasting it in these respects, withCongrega- 
tionalism and Episcopacy, as exhibited in the 
light of facts which are known and tead of ali 
men. ‘The matter of the report touching the 
proceedings of General Assembly, wis, as you 
are well aware, important and interesting in a 
high degree ; and we trust the good impression 
will not soon be lost. Through divine grace 
on the late Assembly, its sessions wil continue 
to do good long after the members of that body 
have been gathered to their fathers. 

On the day of the celebration, a large con- 
gregation assembled at the appointed hour in 
the church, which was tastefully oraamented. 
Answers from the Shorter Catechism, which 
had been struck off in large type for the occa- 
sion, and ornamented with an edging of laurel, 
were placed here and there upon the side-walls, 
and on either side of the pulpit. ‘The muszc, 
vocal and instrumental, selected by the choris- 
ter, was of a superior order, and the perform- 
ance such as to be highly creditable to the 
choir. Among the pieces sung was an origi- 
nal composition written by a lady for the oc- 
casion. 

The ladies provided a public dinner for those 
who came to the celebration. ‘This was served} 
up in the session room, between the forenoon 
and afternoon services. Although the guests 
were quite numerous, so perfect was the ar- 
rangement, and so prompt and systematic the 


any people, unless the institutions of the gospel 
} are planted down among them, and rendered 
ermanent; an occasional sermon from a pass- 
ing stranger, is not likely to do much perma- 
nent Itinerant missions, as they have 


‘Rev. Drs. Grey and: Conningham, from Edin- 
burg, W. Gothrie from the same city, as wel 
as by the Rev. W. Becham, one of the secret 


generally been prosecuted, can never of the 


m-| has had some experience in each-of the depart- 
‘selves reach the point, nor accomplish the ob- ments alluded to, and therefore claims the pri- 


used, and those by whom it is used: and then! Rev. Wayles Tileston, from the Presbytery of 
may we begin to anticipate more devotional] Genesee; Rev. Jabez B. Hyde, frem she Pres- 
services and their beneficial results. = bytery of Buffalo; and Rev. Abel Caldwell, 

The above remarks are offered by one who} from the Presbytery of Oatario; whichis an 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


ficiently extensive and populous to form a con-} anthems, or hymn tunes, together with the va-/ 


tinct body in. November last. Besides, a theo- 
| logical student, Mr. Wm. W, Lord, was receiv- 
ed, from New-school coanexion, under the 
care of this body. So that amid the many 
trials we are called to pass through, we are 
encouraged and sustained from time to time.by 
the grace ahd the providence of Him whose 
word is gone forth—“* As thy days so shall thy 
strength be.” ‘ Hitherto the Lord has helped 
R. D. K. 


| | From the August Missionary Chronicle. 

PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Recent Intelligence from the Missions. 

Orrawa.—The missionaries at Grand Tra- 
verse Bay had the great satisfaction of admit- 
ting twelve natives to the full communion of 
the church, on the first Sabbath of June. Others 
are regarded as serious inquirers concerning 
religious things. We cannot mention such 
faets as these, without thanksgiving to God for 
his grace vouchsafed to those poor Indians ; 
and we trust that better days are before thein. 
Previous letters from the mission have given 
encouraging accounts of the disposition of some 
of them to adopt more settled habits of living, 
and of their actual improvement. in temporal 
matiers. ‘There can be no doubt that their 
religion will have a most happy influence on 
the comfort as well as on the character of 
those who become Christians. | 

S1amesg Misston.—Mr. Buell's letters men- 
tion the good health of himself and family, and 
his continued progress in the native language. 
We are truly thankful to mention that another 
missionary who is also a physician, and his 
wife, will sail for this mission, it is expected, in 
October next. 

Caina Misston.—Dr. Hepburn writes from 
Singapore, which station he prebrbly left in 
May last for Macao. He had succeeded in dis- 
posing of most of the mission property at Sin- 
gapore on advantageous terms. } 

Inp1a Misstons.—The letters from the va- 
rious stations contain generally favourable ac- 
counts. Copious extracts from these communi- 
cations will be laid before the readers of the 
Chronicle and Foreign Missionary. 

Arrival oF Mr. Rocers anp Famity.— 
The Rev. W. S. Rogers and his family arrived 
safely at Boston shortly after our last number 
was issued from the press. The health of 
Mrs. Rogers, though still very feeble, we are 
yet thankful to say, has been much benefited by 
the voyage. 

Creek Mission.—The Rev. E. McKinney, 
lately of the Presbytery of Huntingdon, has 
been accepted as a missionary of the Board, 
and with his wife has ‘proceeded to join this 
important mission. We hope soon to hear of 
their arrival at the mission station, where they 
will be gladly welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Loughridge. The mission among the Creeks, 
though full of promise, is yet in its infancy. 
We would commend these brethren, therefore, 
to the special prayers of the people of God. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Wueat Crop or tHe Country.—The edi- 
tor of the American Farmer says that after com- 
paring the accounts received from al] quarters of the 
United States, he inclines to the opinion that the 
Wheat crop will prove to be an average one. He 
adds—** The grain already in is. of excellent qua- 
lity, and notwithstanding the ravages by winter 
killing, the fly and rust, has turned out a very fair 
yield. The rust and fly which, at one time, created 
so much alarm, have done but inconsiderable inju- 
ry. ‘hus far, then, Providence has been bountiful 
to the tillers of the earth, from whom an overflow- 
ing measure of gratitude is due, and which we trust 
will be repaid in a spirit to render the offering ac- 
ceptable.” 


Rain —After a month of severe drought, scarcely 
relieved by scanty and far-between dashes of sum- 
mer showers, the heavens were clouded on Satur- 
day evening last, and a rain commenced, which con- 
tinued through a good part of two days. It extend- 
ed from Virginia to Conneeticut. ‘Pho ground, 
which before was extremely dry, has been tho- 
roughly saturated ; and the parched vegetation is 
again putting on its accustomed verdure. 


Tye WeatHer—The average heat of the month 
of July for the year 1840, was 81.74; for 1841, 
83.80; 1842, 82.67; 1843, 82.67. The hottest day 
during the last four years was Sunday, 2d July last, 
when the thermometer at the Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal, from whose tables of the weather the above was 
compiled, was 97 degrees. | 


Norwecian Emicrants.—Considerable enriosity 
was excited in Buffalo last week, by a party o 

some 150 Norwegians, who arrived there per canal, 
on their way toa Norwegian settlement some ten 
miles west of Milwaukie. The party were most of 
them dressed in the costume of their country, made 
of thick woollens and cottons, which contrasted 
strangely with the season. 


New York Satt.—The salt works of this State 
at and near Syracuse, are very active this season, 
with a market for all the salt. they can turn out. 
The quality has been improved, and the allowance 
of ateavy drawback by the State on all that is 
brought to tide water, has proved a great help. The 
demand for the interior is now so good that very 
little more will be brought east at present prices, 


NaviGaTion oF THE Mississipp1.—Last year the 
navigation of the Mississippi included 450 steamers, 
averaging each 200 tons, and making an aggregate 
tonnage of 90,000. ‘They cost above $7,000,000, 
and were navigated by nearly 16,000 persons— 
about 35 each. Beside these steamers there are 
about 4000 flat boats, which cost each about $150, 
managed by five hands each, or 20,000 persons, 
and make an expense of $1,380,000. The estimat- 
ed annual expense of the steam navigation, includ- 
ing 15 percent. for insurance, and 27 per cent. for 
wear and tear is $13,618,000. 


Departure or Mr. Cusninc.—After a long de- 
tention at Washington, caused mainly by experi- 
ments of proposed alterations in her machinery, the 
steam frigate Missouri, Captain Newton, departed 
on Monday last, bound for the Mediterranean, on 
whose shcres she is to land the Hon. Caleb Cush- 
ing, Special Envoy to China, on his way to that 
country. Mr. Cushing went on board on Monday, 
and was received with the salute due to his official 
rank, and the frigate proceeded down the river. 


Emicrants.—The number of passengers from 
foreign places, who arrived at tha port of New York 
during this year, up to the 28th of Jnly, was 28,248. 
The arrivals during the same period last year, were 
51,573, which shows a decrease ia the arrivals of 
this year, as compared with those of last, of 23,- 
225. The whole number of passengers during the 
year 1842 was 74,014; and at other ports, 36,970; 
making a tota] in the country at large, of 110,984. 
So great a number never before arrived in one year. 
The emigrants who have arrived the present year, 
are in general quite supesior in point of character, 
to the average of former years. In the short space 
of three days, in the last month, two thousand emi- 
grants embarked at the single port of Havre, for 
this country, taking with them their families, and 
implements of labour of every species. Nearly all 
of them were from the interior of Norway ; and their 
picturesque costume and foreign physioynomy, as 
they crowded the quays previous to their embarka- 
tion, is said to have arrested the attention and ex- 
cited the curiosity even of. Frenchmen, acenstomed 
to such sights. A large body of them arrived at 
New York last week, and contracted with the Pas- 
sage Association Line (whose agents are on the look 
out for the business,) to take them to Milwaukie, 
(Illinois) by tow boat, canal, and steamboat, fur 
‘seven dollars and fifty cents per head—thirty ‘or 
forty paupers and children in the Norwegian party, 
(which embraces one hundred and twenty-four men, 
early the whole population of a small town in 
Norway) being taken without charge. The appear- 
ance of the whole company, is said to be rude and 
grotesque. It includes women and children, and 
comprises: representatives of eight different coun- 
tries, speaking different languages. © 

Srrance Encounter.—We learn from a gentle- 
man of this city that, a few days ago, a cat which 
had often canght birds, mice, &c., was seen emerg- 
ing from under a house, with a snake about a fout 
in length in her mouth, with which she sported for 
‘some time, tossing it with her mouth, laying it 
down, putting her paw uponit, &c., &c. ; at length, 
bemseling with her play, she put the head of his 
.snakeship in her mouth, and had searce closed her 
jaws vpon it, when she made a sudden spring in the 
air, alighted on the ground, and rolled and tossed 


addition toour Presbytery of six ministers, and 
two churches since our organization as a dis. 


“eat were killed by those who had witnessed the ex 
The snake appeared to be a viper,' 


citing conflict. 


-ment, where it overturned a clock, destroyed a 


that one was fiom the west. 


about apparently in great agony for several minutes, | 
the saliva runing from her mouth, accompanied by 
every symptom of madness, when both snake and 


and had probably retained sufficient life during the 
rough asage it received to give its antagonist a 
in the mouth.—Pulsburgh Spirit of 


Pawrot Occurrence.—The Baltimore Ameri- 
can gives an account of a most painfal occurrence 
that took place on board of the steamboat Georgia, 
on Tuesday, Ist inst., on her passage from Norfolk 
to Baltimore. Jt appears that the boat on her pas- 
sage to Baltimore took on beard at Old Point Com- 
fort several passengers, among them the Hon, Mr. 
Wickliffe, Postmaster General, his two dauyhters, 
and several other persous, and a young man named 
J. MeLean Gardner, sun of Col. C. K. Gardner, of 
Washington city, formerly First Auditor of the 
Post Office Department. Every thing passed off 
pleasantly until the boat had arrived a little above 
the mouth of the Potomac, when dinner was an- 
nounced. Mr. Wickliffe, who was standing on 
deck, offered his arm to the ladies who were with 
him, and while in the act of so doing, Gardner, 
without any previous intimation, suddenly eprung 
at Mr. Wickliffe, and aimed a powerful blow with 
a clasp knife at his breast. ‘The blade of the knife 
struck the right breast bone with much force, and 
traversed the bone without, it is believed, injuring 
the lungs, or making a deep incision. Lieut. Brad- 
ford, of the United States Navy, standing cluse by, 
instantly seized Gardner in the act of making a se- 
cond blow at Mr. Wickliffe, and prevented his de- 
sign. The koife was immediately taken possession 
of by Lieut Bradford, and Gardner placed in con- 
finement. Remedies were immediately applied to 
Mr. Wickliffe’s wound, and on his arrival at Ballti- 
more, he was attended hy Professor Smith, who, 
we are happy to learn, entertains the opinion that 
the wound js not dangerous. As there appeared 
no immediate necessity for his removal, it was 
thought expedient that he should remain on 
board the boat during the night, where every neces- 
Sary attention could be paid him, and the excite-) 
ment of his removal avoided. Mr, Wickliffe, after 
a pleasant night’s rest, was taken on a litter up to 
Barnum’s Hotel on Wednesday morning. He was 
able to walk up the steps of the hotel, and will in a 
few days be entirely recovered. Gardner has been 
committed to jail, but Mr. Wickliffe and others be- 
lieved he is deranged. 


Tue Steamsoip Cotumpsa—The Boston Atlas 
has received a letter from a passenger on board the 
steamer Hibernia giving further particulars of the 


Officer, having.been provided with the necessary 


credentials, papers, and documents, and clothed 
with the legitimate authority, embarked in the 
steamer Caledonia for Liverpool, on the Ist inst., to 
demand and receive John Reed, the accomplished 
forger, and conduct him hither for trial. 


_ Deatn or tue Rev. Squire Cuase.—The Rev. 

wire Chase, the Superintendent of the Liberia 
mission, under the care of the Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, died on Wed- 
nesday 26th ult., at Syracuse, New York, whither 
he had gone to attend a conference. 


A Frorat Curwsrry.—We hare often heard of 
a white blackbird, says the New Orleans Picayune, 
but never till now of a green rose; yet such a one 
has been produced in Bladen, North Carolina. This 
change in the colour of, the flower ig supposed to 
have been effected by setting out a common dail 
rose-bush in the spot from which a sumac bush h 
just been removed, and it is believed that the roots 
of the two mingled. pat 


Tae aLLeceo Murper Case 1n 


Warner, counsel for Christina Cochran, or Gilmoor, 
has obtained permission froin the President to pre- 
sent the points of his case to the Attorney General. 
The prisoner has been officially demanded by the 
British Minister, but no order will be made until the 
opinion of the Attorney General has been received. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 
FROM TEXAS. 


An arrival at New Orleans brings some news 
from Texas, which the Picayune presents as fol- 
lows: Gen. Wm. S. Morphy delivered his cteden- 
tials as Charge d’Affaires of the United States, to 
the Secretary of State of ‘Texas, on the 18th June, 
and was presented to the President on the same 


day. We learn from the Galveston Civilian that the 


naval vessels Austin and Wharton, under Com. 
Moore and Capt. Lothrop, with Col. Morgan, ar- 
rived on the 14th ult. from Yucatan. The volunteer 
companies and a large concourse of citizens turned 
out to welcome their arrival. ‘The whole of the 
Mexican forces have Jeft Yucatan—the last having 
gone off unexpectedly in the night. 


MARRIED, 
On the 25th of April, by the Rev. N. H. Hall, Rev. D. 


Coutrer, of Missourt, to Miss Mary, daughter of Mr. Ga- 
BRIEL Parker, near Lexington, Kentucky, 


loss of the Columbia. It is dated Halifax, July 
20th. The schooner T'wo Brothers, says the letter, 
arrived here this day from the wreck, having left 
Seal Island on Thursday, July 13th, at midnight.| 
She brings the officers and crew of the Columbia, 
and such portion of the machinery, furniture, tackle, 
apparel and fixtures, as could be detached from the 
wreck, down to such portions of the copper ascould 
be peeled off, It is now landing at Cunard wharf, 
and together with the wreck, as it now lies on the 
ledge, will speedily be sold at this place, under the 
hammer, for the benefit of the underwriters. When 
the schooner left, the hull of the Columbia stil] held 
together, the bow being fast on the rock, with three 
or four feet of water, at high tide, and the stern ex- 
tending over deep water—the ship’s back being 
broken. The fact of her thus holding together for 
more than eleven days, is preof positive of her im- 
mense strength. It appears that the Columbia, while 
running at the rate of ten knots, ran up an inclined 
plane of smooth rock, and thus rested on the ledge, 
without the slightest injury to any person on board. 
The shock, although so fatal, in its consequences, 
to the ship, was, in fact, apparently so gentle at the 


extreme doubt what had occurred. Some supposed 
that in the dense fog she had encountered a small 
vessel ; others that she had touched a shoal of sand 
or mud; while some supposed that it was merely 
the effect of the sea. 


IMporTANT FROM THE WesTeRN Borver.—Fighti 
between the Texan Marauders and the Mcxicans.— 
By a letter from Independence, Missouri, to the 
17th July, received at St. Louis, it seema that the 
Texan marauders, under Warfield and Snively, or at 
least a portion of that renowned band, have had aj | 
fight with the Mexicans sent from Sante Fe to pro- 
tect the traders from that city, and that twenty or 
thirty of the latter were killed, according to the re- 
port of some of the Texans who arrived at Inde- 
pendence. These men left the Big Arkansas on the 
5th of July; they state that the Texans numbered 
about one hundred, and the Mexicans had the same 
number. After a fight of about twenty minutes, in 
which about thirty were killed and a number wound- 
ed, the rest attempted to escape but were all captur- 
ed, none of the Texans being hurt. ‘The prisoners 
were shortly after released and sent back to the Go- 


his army of six hundred men, became affrighted and 
fled precipitately back towards Santa Fe. [tis un- 
derstood though since that they were returning again 
to meet the company. 

A party of Texans, on a hunting excursion, as 
they averred, came over into the American territory 
near the Arkansas river. Capt. Cook with the U.S. 
troops, came upon them and tock the whole num- 
ber (one hundred men) prisoners—he deprived them 
of their arms, and then released them, with the pri- 
vilege of returning under an escort to Independence, 
or taking any route across the prairie as they 
thought best to Texas. ‘The most of them preferred 
the latter course, and have no doubt joined War- 
field, who was to assume the command of the re- 
maining forces, and went in pursuit of the Spanish 
company, as they had determined to cross the Arkan- 
sas on the 3d of July, on their way to Santa Fe.— 
Should they be able to cast themselves in between 
the company and the Governor’s forces, on or near 
the Semirone, it is expected they will cut them 
off entirely. A great deal of dissatisfaction exists 
among the Texan troops. There are reported to be 
a great many intelligent men among the number, 
but a majority of rogues. Their object is booty, 
which they will obtain from the Spaniards alone— 
the Americans they will not disturb, unless associ- 
ated and taking part with the others. The United 
States troops, or a portion of them, are expected to 
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IDARISH HYMNS.—Peakins & Purves, 134 Chestnut 


_ street, Philadelphia, have just published a new col- 
cction of Ilymns for evening meetings, and other occa- 


sions of social worship, entitled Parish Hymns, com- 
piled with great care, from numerous British and Ame- 
rican sources, and enriched with original contribu- 
tions. The standard Hymns of Watts, Doddridge, New- 
ton, and other writers of that class are retained, and as 
far as 
many 
ness, variety, and adapted 


ible without alteration; and to these are added 
ymns of later date which give the collection fresh- 
ness to special occasions. This 

blication is to be speedily followed a collection of 
ims and ee for public worship on the Sabbath, enti- 
} salmody, which, the publishers flatter them- 


7 Churches and congregations proposing to adopt new 
Books, te invited to examine these col- 
publishers intend to offer them on such terma 
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W. N. Halde- 
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return to Independence in a few days. 


Licatninc.—The Montreal Transcript says, that 
a young man, named Bourdon, living at Boucher- 
ville, was killed by lightning during the storm of 
Wednesday evening, 26th ult. At Cotedes Neiges 
the lightning struck the cottage of a person named 
Sarazin, tore out several stones from the building, 
passed into the lower story, and entered an apart- 


watch, and passed out of a window, without hurting 
anyone. On Friday, 28th ult., a small house near 
Allentown, New Jersey, was struck with lightning 
and a coloured woman killed. On Saturday, 29th 
ult., a building was struck near Lawrenceville, and 
consumed. On Sunday night, 30th ult., a barn near 
Mount H.lly, New Jersey, filled with grain, &c.. 
was destroyed by lightning. | 

Anotuer Comert.—lIn a letter from a gentleman 
ona visit to the White-mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, to a friend in this city, written on Wednes- 
day evening, July 26th, he says:—* Last night at 
Conway, | discovered a Comet, the same to all ap- 
pearance that we had a short time ago. This ex- 
tended from the eastern horizon upwards, whils! 
It was visible for 
about ten minutes only, and seemed to fade away 
instead of sinking below the horizon. To-night 1 
is cloudy, and has not been visible here. If it has/|~ 
not been seen in New York, make its appearance} 
here known, that persons may look out for it. J 
fancy that but few saw it in this region.” —. York 
Evening Post. 

For tue Paviric.—A mail for the Pacific via 
Panama, is to be made ap at the Exchange Rooms 
in the city of New York, about the 10th of the pre- 
sent month. .It is an opportunity which ouyht not 
to be lost by persons wishing to communicate with 
the western coast of America, or the Islands of the 
Pacific. Letters for the Sandwich Islands will 
reach thereby this conveyance, in all the month of 
Octeber, and will be in time to meet the fleet from 
the north-west-coast.—Jour. of Cum. 


A Demanp on ENGLAND UNDER THE LATE Treaty. 
—Our readers will doubtless recollect the daring and 
extensive forgeries committed in the Western and 
in several of the Atlantic cities, some two years 
ago, by a bold and finished villain who emerged 
from New Orleans, and during his flight northward/ 
and eastward succeeded in obtaining from a number 
of Banks and individuals more than $100,000, of 
which some $10,000 were drawn from Jacob Little 
& Co. of New York. As every effort made to detect 
and arrest the perpetrator of these felonies had 
proved unsuccessful it is probable that he would 


of more perfect security, crossed the Atlantic and 


financiered in England ina way to fasten suspicion, work so pecaliarly 


strongly upon him. The Ashburton Treaty having| 
in the interim opened to each of the high contracting 
parties a right to demand and receive their fugitives 
from justice of each other, when charged with high 
crimes, that they might be taken to their respective] 
countries for trial, and the tor of those ex- 
tensive forgeries, whose name is stated to be Joho 
Reed, having in the pursuit of his avocations in 
England unintentionally furnished traces of his own 
guilt that could not readi!y be mistaken, he was 
arrested and placed in durese until he could be de- 
manded by the authorities of this coootry. That 


demand ig now about to be made, as Oliver ee strest, 
aug 


Lowndes, Esq., and Benjamin J. Hays, Pol 


ed Island, from a 
~ Bentley’s Miscellany. 
i 


by Charlotte Elizabeth, 


of Mr. Bickersteth. 
Scripture Help,” have been 

terian Board of Publication. y 
stereotyped, and is put at the very low price of $1.12 for the 


have escaped discovery had he not for the purpose! we feel oorselves, as Epi 


|.CLECTIC MUSEUM FOR AUGUSI, is just pub- 


lished. It contains a plate by Sartain, of the Enchant- 
rait by Danly. 
Lord Strafford, British Critic. Original Letters of South- 
Reminiscences of Men and 
ngs, Frazer's Magazine. Sir Francis Chantrey and Al- 


lan Cunningham, Frazer's Magazine. Memoirs ol the Rev. 
John Williams, Tait’s Magazine. A Sleigh Drive in Cana- 
da West, United Service Journal. Doc- 
trines of Confucius, Asiatic Journal. 
ages in Poetry, Asiatic Journal. Railway Travelling and 
the Toll Question, Westminster Review. Spinoza's Life 
and Works, Westminster Review. Short Rides in an Au- 
thor’s Omnibus, New Monthly Magazine. Cromwell's Let- 
ters to his Family, Christian Observer. Arago’s Life of 
Herschell, dow 2 Quarterly Review. Twelve Reasons 
for Paying your 

bers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
Aris, Obituary, Bibliogra 
the office, No. 30 ARCADE, Philadelphia. 


Life, Times, and 
Use of Oriental Im- 


bis, Spectator. Amateur Poets, Cham- 
Poetry, Miscellany, Seience and 
ical Notices, &c. For sale at 
ang 5—lIt 
NGLISH MART YROLOGY.—The terian Board 
blished the English Martyrology, 
vols., 12 mo., 700 pages.—Price 
This work is embel- 


4 of Publication have 


One Dollar, twelve and half cents. 
lished with beautiful engravings. 
«“ We hail with pleasure this publication. It is timely; 
indeed we scarcely know of a work better calculated to 
popular and useful. One of the most.entertaining, writers 
of the age, with the spirit of the =a has taken hold of 
one of the most thrilling portions of the history of the Church, 
and given us a story of those times that tried the faith and 
patience of the saints. We wish that every would 
take measures to circulate those volumes. e them in 
the parish and Sabbath schoo! libraries, sell them to the 
rich, lend them to the poor, and let our children and youth 
read them, till they become familiar with the martyr spirit.” 
— New York Observer. 
English Martyrology, by Charlotte Elizabeth, in two vols. 
with an Introduction by the Rev. E. Bickersteth.—This val- 
uable work is an abrid of Fox by the well known 
lady whose name is affixed to it, and made by the suggestion 
The Marty has been 


two volumes. On sales to the amount of $50, a deduction. 


of twenty per cent. is made, which would reduce the price 


to eighty-six cents for the two beautiful volumes with plates ; 
which is not half the usual cost of such books. stereo- 
type plates have been presented to the Board by a friend, 
which enables them to sell this work so cheaply. ‘The pub-: 
lication uf such a book, is a cause for joy, is so adapted 
to our present needs, and in a shape so accessible to all. 


‘There is no picture of Anti-christian Rome, so faithful as” 


Fox. His simple histories detail all the, facts and delineate 
the featares of this horrible power in a most affecting and 


effective manner. And in our day, when uninstructed Pro- 


to the delusive influence of this 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—Americas Sunpay 

—Seri Prints; or the Child’s Sabbath 

em ; embellished with 
Harriet Fisher; or the Missi 


easantly and profitably 
to Reading. — 
ne engravings—this is a 
Israel, or Letters to Jewish 
beth.—The Last Days of Boozey 
Madras.—Alleine's Alarm to unconverted sinners, at twelve 
and a half cents, only. With many other publications suil- 
able for Cheanat, street, Philadelphia 
os. e ; 192] 
New York; 5 Cormhill, Boston. © 
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testanis are sv exposed 
mother and mistress of abominations, and likely to be delu- | 
ded by her repeated assertions of a changed character, there 
is especial need that all should be able to see, through what 
| a sea of fire, she has ever compelled those who have opposed 
* | her to pass, when in her power. Nothing is a more season- 
| able instrument, in our day, than the lives and sufferings 
| and deaths of our venerated Reformers. We recommend 
| his book for universal circulation among the young And 
copalians, obliged to this highly 
respectable Board. for bringing out in our community, 
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glances 


“In the first place, then, let us examine 


_ Sac, one of the most eminent philosophers 


der storms. 


stance, that they were aware of, had ever 


Ding when’ armed with the rods in use 


PROTECTION PROM. 
By Proféssor Olamed of, Yale College... 


‘Having showd that man by stadying the 

roperties of electricity, has such 
as to be able totonduct light- 
ning,. barmlessly, from. the .clouds to the 
earth, and henee thatthe. apparatns con- 


‘structed: in conformity with the methods} 


established by the most conclusive experi- 
is; in. its vety nature, entitled to.our 
‘confidence, I now proceed to inquire, 
«2 Wauat is THE. TESTIMONY .OF EXPE- 
RIENCR IN REGARD TO THE BFFICACY OF 
Licurwine gops 
Upon'this point, T expect to be able to 
show, that those who have. been best qua- 
lified correct judgment, have, 
with scarcely-at exception, declared their 
confidences that lightning rods (when skil- 
iiy*constfucted and applied) will afford 
mplete protection—that uumerous in- 
have. occurred where lightning 
sods actually afforded such. ion— 
god that the cases where they failed were 
owing to mauifest imperfections in their 
onstruction or application. 


the evidence from authority. As early 
as. 1772, the British Board of Ordnance ap- 
ied to the Royal Society of London, for 
aracnate telative to the protection of 
their extensive powder magazine at Pur- 
fleet. That ee appointed a coinmission 
consisting of five of their members, all 
distinguished for their knowledge of elec- 
tricity, and well known as eautious and 
accurate philosephers, to.examine the sub- 
ject and furnish the desired instructions. 
Tp their report they observe, that “the 
method by. pointed conductors, had been 
in use for twenty years, in many places, 
and had becn attended with success in ali 
the instances that had come to their know- 
ledge.”” (Sparks’s Life of Franklin, 5, 
430.) It will be important to see wheth- 
er this opinion has been sustained, in the 
same country, among the men of science, 
during the long interval that has elapsed 
since. In. 1840, a commission was. ap- 
pointed by the British Admiralty, “ to ex- 
amine the plans of lightning conductors,”’ 
with special reference to the protection of 
their navy. In order to unite, in the high- 
est degree, scientific knowledge with prac- 
tical experience, the commission was made 
to consist of two Reur Admirals, an emi- 
nent professor of chemistry, and a master 
ship-wrigtit. In their report they say, that 
“‘ the efficacy of lightning conductors, may 
be considered established beyond all doubt, 
by the experience of the last eighty years, 
and the unanimous opinions of scientific 
men of all countries.’”? (Sturgeon’s An- 
nals of Electricity, for July, 1840.) 
~ On account of the great number of cases 
where churches were struck by lightning 
in France, in the year 1834, the Minister 
of the Interior invited the Royal Academy 
of Sciences to investigate anew the sub- 
ject .of protection from lightning, and to 
draw up a list of instructions adapted to 
the use of artists in constructing and put- 
ting.up rods. An able commission was 
accordingly appointed, and M. Gay Lus- 


of France, drew up the report in two 
parts, the first expounding the scientific 
principles that ought to guide us in our 
method of protection, and the second giv- 
ing minute instructions for making the 
rod, and -for_placing it ini posi 


tion, (Mnnales de Chimie et de Physique, 


t. 26, 1824. M&nnals of Philosophy, 8, 
427.) This report expresses throughout 
the most unshaken confidence in the effi- 
cacy of the lightning rods, when construct- 
ed according to the established principles 
of science. In addition to the authority of 
the most eminent scientific bodies, we may 
allege that of individuuls of the highest 
distinction, especially in the department of 
électricity. The names of Faraday and 
Wheatstone, in England; of Gay Lussac, 
Arago, and Bequerel, in France; and of 
Hare, and Silliman, in America; all of 
whom entertain the utmost confidence in 
lightning rods, when properly constructed, 
ate sufficient to neutralize the authority 
of any scientific gentlemen who may have 
oceasionally intimated a distrust in this 
method of protection. 

In the second place, numerous instan- 
ces have occurred where lightning rods 
or conductors equivalent to them) have 
manifestly afforded protection in thun- 


The Commission appointed by the Bri- 
tish Admiralty before mentioned, declare 
as the final result of their experience, and 
of their present investigation, that after 
every search had been made for cases of 
injury sustained by ships fitted with con- 
ductors, although several statements of the 
kind. had been brought under their notice, 
not one had been substantiated ; and no in- 


occurred of a ship sustaining injury, when 
struck by lightning, if the conductor was 
up at the mast head, and the continuity 
uninterrupted to the water. At two full 
meetings of the Connecticut Academy of, 
Arts and Sciences, the question was pro- 

osed, “ whether any one present had ever 

nown,any building damaged by light- 


among us, (the simple Franklin conduc- 
tor) where the rod was made and applied 
nearly in-conformity with the established 
rules of science ?”? It appeared none had 
known any such instance. 

But as these authorities are only the 
general impressions of men of science, and 
the evidence somewhat of a negative cha- 
racter, it may be more satisfactory to ad- 
duce particular examples of the unques- 
tionable protection affurded by lightning 
conductors. M. Arago, in a most exten- 
sive investigation of this subject publish- 
ed in the @nnuaire for 1838, cites the fol- 
lowing cases. A chapel situated on an 
eminence in Carinthia, in Germany, was 
so frequently struck with lightning, and 
with so many sad accidents, that they had 
relinquished holding divine service in it 
during summer. In the course of the year 
L730, a single stroke of lightning entirely 
demolished the steeple. After it was re- 
built, it continued to be struck by light- 
ning four orfive times a year upon an av- 
erage ; and in extraordinary storms it had 
been known to be struck five, and even’ 
six times during.a single day. In. 1778, 
the Chapel was rebuilt, and furnished with. 
a well constructed lightniug rod. During 
the five years succeeding, (which was all 

hat had been heard from) it had been ob- 
served.to be struck but once, and then the 
fluid followed the conductor withont inju- 
ry tothe building. _ The high towers and 
steeples efected in many’ parts of Europe, 
were formerly ofien demolished by strokes 
of lightning.: ‘they have been arm- 


dom, if, ever. 


With rods, such accidents ocour but sel-| 


The steeple of St. Mark’s, 


at ‘Venice, affords'asstrong example in 


point. It “is $20 feet high, sarmounted 
|-with a single pyramid of 85 feet, termin- 


ating in the image of an angel formed of 
wood covered with copper... The great el- 


-evation of the steeple, its isolated position, 
and thé tiumerous pieces of iron inserted 
in it; peculiarly exposed it to attacks of} 


lightning. . Such imstances of damage only 
are: mentioned. in. the church registers as 
involved more or less expense in repairs ; 
but ‘these exhibit nine instances in the 
‘course of 374 years, in. several of which 
the tower was set on fire or rent from top 
to bottom. Jn 1776, it-was furnished with 
a hghtning rod, and is not known to have 
been struck’since. = 

_In Devonshire, in England, there were 
six churches with high steeples which had 
been struck with lightning within a few 
years of each other; one among them 
alone- escaped injury, aud that was the 
only one farnished with a lightning rod. 
In 1814, of a great number of vessels sta- 
tioned‘in the harbour of Plymouth, (Eng- 


land) only one was struck and damaged,| 


and this was the only one without a light- 
ning rod. In 1830, at Corfu, three terrific 


strokes of lightning descended upon the| 


conductor of the English ship the Etna; it 
sustained no damage, although two other 
ships, not far off,-which were also struck, 
were greatly injured. | 
Innumerable instances of a similar kind 
are on record of the protection afforded by 
conductors, in which ships and buildings 
have been preserved from injury, while 
others in like situations have been rent, 
burned, or subjected to fatal accidents. _ 
Some, however, who admit that con- 
ductors sometimes afford security against 
the dangers of lightning will not admit 
that they always do so. They usually fix 
their minds on some instances of apparent 
failure, and suffer this to destroy their 
confidence in the method at large. It is 
necessary, therefore, to show, that | 
In the third place, the cases where light- 
ning rods have failed, were owing to ma- 
nifest imperfections in their construction 
or application. ‘The declarations of men 
of science, who have examined the sup- 
posed exceptions to the efficacy of con- 
‘ductors, and assured us that they all were 
the result of obvious departures from the 
rules prescribed by science, might be re- 
peated here; but having been for many 
years, from the nature of my profession, 
conversant with such cases, I will take the 
liberty to refer to such as have fallen un- 
der my own observation, or have been 
communicated by my correspondents. _ 
About a dozen years since, two build- 
ings were struck with lightning in New 
Haven, each furnished with a rod, the 
particular circumstances of which I had a 
fair opportunity of investigating. One was 
the Tontine, (a large hotel,) and the other 
a private dwelling. In the former case, the 
rod appeared to be well made, and pro- 
perly put up; but the point of the build- 


ing struck was considerably beyond the 


sphere of influence which conductors are 
held to be capable of protecting, which -is 
a space in all directions of an extent 
lwice as great as the height of the rod 
above the ridge of the building. Thus, 
suppose in the case under review, the rod 
ascended twenty feet above the ridge, all 
we could have expected of it would have 


been, to have protected a space every way 


ceeded this. Another circumstance con- 
tributed to turn the lightning towards the 
kitchen chimney, which was the point of 
attack, A large fire was burning there 
(fires being discontinued in the other chim- 
neys of the building) and the smoke and 
accompanying steam afforded a_ partial 
conductor. Hence, since during the sea- 
son of thunder storms, kitchen chimneys 
are usually the only ones in which fires 
are maintained, they are peculiarly expo- 
sed, and ought to be specially protected. 
They ought also to be avoided during 
thunder storms. In the private dwelling 
alluded to, the rod was at one extreme end 
of the house, and not so high as the rule 
requires ; nevertheless the fluid selected 
it in its passage to the earth, and descend- 
ed toa loose hooked joint near the mid- 
dle, where it deserted it and made its way 
into the building. The rod broke at this 
point, where, as appeared on examination, 
the parts above and below were connect- 
ed by a mere slender thread, affording an 
eye into which the other part of the rod 
hooked, scarcely being in contact with it 
in a single point. This violated one of the 
most important rules, viz. that a conductor 
should be perfectly continuous through- 
out. Asmall intervening space of air, or 
a joint where the points of contact are few, 
presents a powerful impediment to the 
transmission of electricity, and proportion- 
ally impairs the efficacy of the rod. In 
the case under review, moreover, the rod 
entered the ground but about eighteen 
inches: terminating in a blunt point, in 
in dry sand; whereas it is indispensable 
that a rod should descend to a depth 
where the earth is permanently mois¢. It 
may almost as well terminate ina glass 
bottle asin dry sand; and such a termina- 
tion as the foregoing, would be sufficient 
to destroy the value of .a conductor, what- 
ever other qualities it might possess. 

Passing over many instances of failure 
of lightning rods, which have come to my 
knowledge as described in published ac- 
counts, or communicated by correspon- 
dents, I will confine myself to the discus- 
sion of such as were brought to my no- 
tice during the summer of 1842. 

1. Meeting House in Willington, Con- 
necticut, struck July 24th. (Facts commnu- 
nicated by Jonathan Weston, Esq.) ‘The 
house has a steeple 70 feet high at the 
north end, to which the lightning rod was 
attached, running down the south side of 


the steeple, and along the ridge of the 


house to the south end, and then descend- 
ing to the ground. It is easy to see why 


‘this rod failed to protect the building. 


First, instead of consisting of that contin- 
uous uninterrupted structure required as 


one of the most essential qualities of aj 


conductor, it was composed of eight sep- 


arate pieces, loosely connected by a hook| 


and eye. Secondly, it entered the ground 
only two or three feet, terminating by a 
blunt end in dry, gravelly soil.. In such a 
place, its depth below the surface should 
have been. at least eight feet, and it should 
have branched off in several pointed arms. 
Thirdly, no additional safety was gained 
by carrying the rod along the ridge of the 
house to the remote corner, unless a per- 
pendicular stem with a point had been at- 


tached to it, especially at the south angle/ 
of the ridge. In ‘general, the course of| 
conductors to the ground should be made} 


as. short as. ible; Fourthly, a stove 


pipe, which raf along through the hous 
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from-north-f6 south, just above the heads] 
of the congregation, and turning perpen-) 


dicularly entered a short chimney near the 
south gable end, within:a little distance of 
the spof where’ the lighting entered the 


house, probably determined the course of} 


the fluid. The lightning ran along this to 
the remote end where the pipe terminated 
abruptly (the stove having been removed ;) 
thence it leaped to the metallic string of a 
bass viol; from the lower.end of which it 
passed through -the back of a slip against 
which a young man was leaning, perfora- 
ting the board, Whence it passed through 
the body of the unfortunate youth, and en- 
tered the floor at his feet in its way to the 
earth. Stove pipes, being now generally 


used in churches, present a powerful an- 


tagonist to the.conducting powers of the 
lightning rod. 


nished the point of attack, and determined 
the course of the fluid..They ought there- 
fore to be always in metallic communica- 
tion with the lightning rod, or, as may be 
more convenient in some cases, a separate 
conductor may lead from the stove pipe to 
the earth, especially where the pipe per- 
forates the wall or roof of the building. 

2. Meeting House in Stamford, Con- 
necticut.—“ The shower, (says my cCor- 
respondent, the Rev. Mr. Alvord,) was a 
terrific gathering of clouds from all points 
of the compass, centering over our vil- 
lage. The rain was not violent, and there 
was little or no wind. But as these accu- 
mulated masses of clouds settled down 
upon us, the. thunder and lightning were 
awful. It struck a. number of times, but 
the stroke which fell on our meeting house 
was the heaviest. The crash was stun- 
ning, like the sharp report of numerous 
rifles fired together. Persons were sliock- 
ed, and some were knocked down at dis- 
tances of ten, fifteen, or twenty rods from 
the house; especially at a foundry, about 
twenty-five rods north west, and at a live- 
ry stable twenty rods south east, near: the 
water. The fluid shattered the copper 
point, which was about six inches in 
length, and was screwed upon the top of 
the conductor. ‘Thence it descended and 
entered between the sheets of copper and 
iron of which the ball was composed, (the 
external sheet being of coprer, the iuter- 
nal of iron,) and near the centre it burst 
through the iron sheet into the inside of 
the ball, and descending the spindle it 
passed out of the ball, and took the con- 
ductor atthe staple. At the first joint the 
rod broke, althongh the parts showed that 
the iron was solid. Thence a part of the 
fluid ran off on the rod to the ground, at 
the north end of the house, tearing up the 
ground. The mud and tufts of grass were 
thrown back in the precise direction of the 
rod, and with great violence, some twenty 
feet or more up’ the side of the building. 
Another portion of the fluid passed around 
the cornice of the bell-tower, and entered 
through the shutters into the bell-gallery, 
(but without exhibiting any marks of its 
passage) and struck the hammer of the 
clock. Thence it ran upon the wire con- 
necting that to the mietallic parts of the 
clock (splitting the wood work); thence 
down the pendulum, and thence to the 
east side of the tower, shattering the tim- 
bers, tearing off the wall inside and the 
covering outside, and breaking all the win- 
dows down to the foundation. Upon the 
earth at this place there were no appear- 
ances of violence; but in different direc- 
tions, and especially on the west side of 
the house, and at the north east corner, 
and across the street, there appeared to be 


a violent bursting out of the ground ; and 


although there was no trace of the fluid to 
or from these places, they were a number 
of inches in diameter, and a number of 
feet in depth. In one instance, a large 
body of mud and water was thrown di- 
rectly into the door of a tradesman. The 
proprietor was in his shop at the time, but 
I cannot learn that he sustained any in- 
jury to his person, although the mud was 
thrown all over his goods.”’ 3 

As this was a shock of peculiar violence, 
and as the particulars respecting it are 
well narrated, it may be profitable to pause, 
and draw the instructive inferences which 
the facts suggest. 

The lightning “struck a number of 
times.’? This indicated that the cloud was 
very near the earth. In most thunder 
storms, the explosions are the harmless 
discharges from one cloud to another 
through the intervening space of air; but 
when a cloud descends almost to the sur- 
face of the earth, (as it may when its mass 
of vapour becomes accumulated and dense) 
then the discharges occur between the 
cloud and the earth, and these are the 
cases where lightning does most damage. 
The stroke which fell on the meeting 
house was “the heaviest,’? because the 
steeple, presenting a perpendicular and} 
pointed object, one hundred and thirty feet 
high, would furnish an easier passage to 
the earth than the air (which is a worse 
conductor) and of course determined the 
direction of the charge that way. The 
rod, indeed, might be supposed to have 
increased the facility of its passage, and 
thus, in a certain sense, to have znviled 
the shock; but it appears highly probable 
that the ‘fightning would have taken ils 
course through the steeple had there been 
no rod, and that the consequences would 
have been far more disastrous than they 
were. Imperfect, as we shall show the 
rod to have been, it still conducted to the 
earth the heaviest partof the charge; had 
it been properly constructed, our belief is| 
that it would have conveyed the whole 
without injury to the building. 

«“ Persons were shocked,and some knock- 
ed down, at the distance of ten, fifteen, or 
twenty rods from the house.” It is evi- 
dent from. the nearness of the cloud, and 
the intensity of its charge, that a strong 
“ electrical atmosphere”’ pervaded the re- 
gion for a considerable distance round the 
principal point of attack. Whether the 
shocks experienced by the persons in ques- 


tion, arose from portions of the fluid from 
the main charge passing directly through 


them, or whether in consequence of their 
natural share of electricity, being decom- 
posed. by the influence of the electrical 
cloud, or whether from the sudden return 
of the fluid after it had been driven into 
the earth, or finally from the discharge of 
electricity from the earth to the clouds, 
are points upon which men of science are 
not agreed. The throwing back of *‘ mud 
and tufts of grass’? up the rod, from the 
place where it entered the ground, and the 
« bursting out of the ground” in various 
places, favour the supposition of an ac- 
tual discharge of the fluid from the earth 
into the clouds ; but the object of these es- 
says being rather practieal than. theoreti-| 
cal, we omit for the present any atored 


sion of these points. “The fluid shattered 


Several instances have} 
come.to my knowledge, where they fur-| 


the copper stem’? (in which-the conduc 


tor terminated above) “which was six 
inches in letigthand screwed upon the 
top of a rod of iron.” The copper stem 


‘was evidently too slender to transmit so 


heavy a charge, the conducting power of 
a wire being proportioned to its mass, or 
when of a given length, to the area of its 
cross section ; still such effects. would pro- 
bably not have taken place, had the con- 
ducting communication with the ground 
been perfect.. It may be stated as a gene- 
ral principle, that electricity manifests no 
mechanical violence, and no light nor 
heat when it passes freely through good 
conductors. ‘The connection of the copper 
stem with the iron spindle to which it was 
screwed, was probably an imperfect con- 
tact; or if path was not the case, the con- 
nection of the spindle itself (after passing 
through the ball) with the conductor, was 
very bad. This was fastened to the spin- 
dle by astaple inserted into the spindle 
below the ball, at right angles, and to this 
staple the descending iron conductor was 


loosely hooked. Hence the violence man- 


ifested in sundering the metallic covering 
of the ball. 

“ At the first joint, the rod broke,’’ with 
great marks of violence, since “ the parts 
showed that the iron was solid.””? Our cor- 


respondent does not mention the kind of 


joint, but we presume, from the structure 
of that connecting the rod with the staple 
(which he has described) it was the hook 
and eye joint, which, violating as it does, 


the important law of conéinuily, is one of 
the most frequent causes of the failure of 


lightning rods, At this joint the lightning 
divided into two main branches, one pur- 


suing the rod to the ground, the other 


-down the steeple on the other side, shat- 


tering it at different places in its descent. 
The violence manifested at the spot where 


the rod entered the ground, is easily ac- 


counted for, since it penetrated the earth 
only six or eight inches. 


Here, probably, 


was the greatest defect of all; for faulty 
as other parts of the rod were, it is not un- 


likely that it would have conveyed the 
charge harmlessly to the earth, had the rod 


descended to the depth of permanent mois- 


ture. 


3. Meeting House in Avon, Connecti- 


cut.—Of this occurrence I have been fa- 
voured with two accounts, one from Mr. 
S. P. Norton, a citizen of the town, and 


the other from Professor Brocklesby, of 


Washington College, Hartford. The house 


was struck on the last Sunday of August, 
1842, at the close of divine service in the 


afternoon, while the congregation were 


waiting in the body of the house, and in 
the porch, for the rain to subside. The 
building was of the usual form of our coun- 
try churches, having a tower with a high 
steeple at one end. To thisa lightning 
rod was attached, consisting of an iron rod 
about three-fourths of an inch in diame- 
ter. It had been erected about twenty- 
five years; the upper termination was by 
a star, formed by a number of points ina 
vertical plane, and these were much tar- 
nished. 
dry and gravelly) to the depth of eight 
inches, and from the bottom of the rod 
several bars of pig iron were loosely laid 


in a horizontal direction to the distance of 


four feet. 

The electric fluid struck the rod, and 
reached the earth without damage to the 
building, or fatal consequences to its in- 
mates, although several individuals in the 
partof the honse through which the charge 
passed, experienced a slight shock with 
sensations of numbness ; and one man at 
the distance of eighty or a hundred yards 
from the house, in a room where there 
were many articles of iron, felt a severe 
shock in his shoulder. A lady who was 
looking ont of the window of her house, 
within seventy feet of the church, beheld 
“avast globe of fire’? descending in the 
direction of the spire, but thinks it did not 
touch therod. A person at the distance 
of fifty rods, affirms that the ground in 
front of the house appeared to be all on 
fire. 

The prncipal marks of violence were 
seen in the ground near where the rod en- 
tered it. Within a few inches of the spot 
where the conductor enters the soil, two 
holes were visible, close together, each 
about one inch in diameter; and at the 
remote end of the iron bars before men- 
tioned, a tircular excavation appeared, five 
inches deep, and nine inches broad at top. 
From this spot there were marks of the 
course of the fluid in several streams, in- 
dicated by the scorched grass, diverging 
in different directions, in one instance to 
the distance of sixty-eight paces, having a 
width of six inches. ‘The course of these 
several tadiations appeared to Professor 
Brocklesby to be determined by the chan- 
nels in which the streamlets of rain water 
flowed from the foot of the conductor. 
The sides of the edifice contiguous to the 


conductor were bespattered with mud to] P 


the height of twenty-five feet, some being 
thrown above the gallery windows up to 
the cornice. 

We cannot doubt that, in this instance, 
the lightning rod, imperfect as it was, 
saved the lives of more or less of the con- 
gregation present; stillit may be useful to 
inquire, why the charge was not convey- 
ed to tha earth without such striking marks 
of violence. 

The upper termination was by a num- 
ber of points arranged in the form of a 
star, and these points were tarnished. — 
Since peints are acknowledged to deter- 
mine the direction of the electric fluid to- 
wards the conductors, it might be suppos- 
ed that the more, the better. But experi- 
ments do not warrant this conclusion. A 
single pdinted wire is found on trial to dis- 
charge electricity from a charged surface 
faster than an assemblage of similar points, 
nine forexample. (Lord Stanhope’s Prin- 
ciples of Electricity, v. 4, p. 21.) In the 
case before us, however, 1 do not attach 
any great importance to this circumstance. 
The fact that they were rusty was of more 
consequence, for rust greatly impairs the 
conducting power of metals. 

The manner in which the parts of the 
rod wete connected is not described; but, 
so far as appears, the chief imperfection 
of this conductor consisted in its lower 
termination. It entered the ground but 
eight inches, in a dry and gravelly soil; 
and nothing could have been more clumsy 
than the continuation of the conductor by 
loose horizontal masses of pig iron.— 
Such a, charge, if. it reached these masses 
at all, would-of course go off with an ex- 


plosion, and might be expected to produce 


such marks of mechanical violence as were 
actually observed. 

Professor Brocklesby 
edifice also was struck the preceding year. 
The fluid entered from the stove - pipe, 
which protrtided from the building, and ran 


It entered the ground (which was 


remarks, that this| 


th the bouse, leaving some marks o 

violence. He adds, that M 

in a late edition of her work on the Phy- 
sical Sciences, states that places once struck 
are apt to be struck again; and he asks 
“Is this so ?”’ I believe that some places 
are peculiarly liable to be struck with 
lightning. _M. Arago has instanced a 
number of such places in his celebrated 
article on thunder storms. (M@nnuaire for 
1838, p. 477.) Such being known to be 
the habit of any particular place the adop- 
tion of the best means of protection be- 
comes pecniiarly important. 
| 4, Dwelling House of Levi Hoppin, 
Esq.,of Pomfret, Conn. (Communicated 
by Mr. James M. Hoppin.) The thunder- 
clap was astounding, and seemed to burst 
directly over the house. The inmates 
rushing to the kitchen found it filled 
with sulphurous sinoke, and the tables and 
floor strewed with splinters and fragments 
of mortar. The lightning penetrated the 
roof of the kitchen, (which was an append- 
age to the main body of the house,) ran 
down the piston rod of a cistern pump, 
aud spent itself in the water casks in the 
cellar. ~The house was provided with one 
of Quimby’s rods, which was apparently 
well constructed and properly arranged. 
This rod, it is well known, consists of a 
main conductor, like the usual form as pre- 
scribed by Dr. Franklin, with numerous 
pointed stems projecting at right angles 
from it. In the present instance, the con- 
ductor was connected with a chimney that 
rose through the roof of the main body 
of the building, wnicn Was two Stories, 
and descended from that point to the roof 
of the kitchen, which was only one story. 
On reaching the ridge of the latter, it was 
carried along the whole length of the 
ridge, and thence descended to the ground. 
The turn made when it first reached the 
ridge of the kitchen, near the junction of 
this with the main building, was an acute 
angle ; and it was at this point that the 
fluid left the conductor, leaping to a strip 
of lead that closed the joint between the 
two parts of the house, and following that 
a little way until it came over the piston 
rod of the pump in the kitchen, to which 
it made its way through the roof, and 
thus found a conducting commmunication 
through the water casks to the earth. 

In the circumstances narrated, we can 
see nothing to cause the diversion of the 
fluid from the lightning rod, but the sharp- 
ness of the angle at the turning point. 
Bends of this kind ought never to be ab- 
rupt. If, however, the rod was continu- 
ous in structure and well connected with 
the ground, we should hardly have expect- 
ed such a diversion at the bend, although 
too abrupt. Our correspondent suggests 
that the “ unusually small size’? of the rod 
rendered it inefficacious. This is possible, 
for when the main conductor is of dimen- 
sions insufficient to convey the entire 
charge, the latter will often divide itself 
into different branches, distributing itself 
among neighbouring conductors. Were 
we to hazard a conjecture as to the chief 
cause of failure in this case, it would be, 
that the lower termination was faulty ; 
perhaps by being made in dry earth, or 
against a solid rock. 

5. Hollis-street Church, Boston. Ihave 
been favoured with the particulars of this 
celebrated case, by the Rev. John Pier- 
pont, the pastor. 

The church was erected more than thirty 

years sines, but the macon who built the 

brick work, stated to our informant the 
manner in which the rod was constructed 
and attached. It was of round iron, in 
separate pieces, connected loosely by hook 
and eye joints. At the top it was hooked 
to the iron spindle, which supported the 
vane, and entering the vertex of the stee- 
ple, terminated in a perpendicular wooden 
post, which it penetrated to the depth of 
about eighteen inches. The steeple is 
more than ove hundred and ninety feet 
high, and when struck with lightning the 
very top was set on fire. My correspon- 
dent remarks that “the fluid had nothing 
to do but follow the iron spindle down to 
the spot where it it was inserted into the 
timber, and the work was done.” By this 
fire about half of the spire, from the deck 
to the vane, was consumed. The spindle 
and the part of the rod attached to it, was 
brought to the ground, leaving the remain- 
der standing. While thus standing, that 
is, before repairs were begun, the same 
season, and but a few weeks after the first 
stroke, the part of the spire still remaining 
was struck and ignited again. 

In reviewing this case, several very ob- 
vious conclusions present themselves. The 
great height of the spire, rendered it par- 
ticularly liable to be struck by lightning, and 
accordingly required the best mode of pro- 
tection. Indeed, the conducting powers 
of a rod are, other things being equal, 
somewhat enfeebled by so great a length. 
The spindle, the top of which was the 
oint first struck, being perpendicular, the 
fluid would follow it in preference to turn- 
ing off at right angles to pursue the course 
of the rod. Still, had the connexion of 
the rod with it been good, and had the 
parts. formed a continuous structure, and 
the termination in the ground been per- 
fect, the lightning would undoubtedly have 
traversed the rod, instead of following the 
spindle, and setting fire to the wood-work 
with, which it was connected. But the 
numerous loosely hooked joints, at which 
the contact of the separate parts is apt to 
be very imperfect, often a mere point, 
would alone greatly impair the conducting 
power of the rod. We are not informed 
of the manner in which the termination 
with the ground was made ; but the usual 
negligence in respect fo this point, war- 
rants the suspicion that it was more or 
less faulty. 


6. Miscellaneous learn from 
Dr. Ellsworth, of Hartford, that the dwel- 


ling house of Professor Jackson was struck| 


last summer, though furnished with a con- 
ductor. On examining the facts, I find 
that the house had four chimneys, while 


the conductor was applied to only one.—} 


In such case, an arm proceeding from the 
main conductor should have ascended the 
diagonal chimney, or two rods should have 
been employed, in order to comply with 
the rule, that a rod will protect a space 
every way equal to twice its height above 
the building. Had there been. only one 
chimney, this height might have been ta- 
ken from the ridge, and probably would 
have been sufficient, since the point struck 
was not more than 20 or 25 feet from the} 
rod; but when there are objects on the 
roof so prominent as four chimneys, the 


above rale requires that the height be ta- 


ken not above the ridge, but above the 
tops ofthe chimneys. Again, the parts of 
the rods were loosely hooked together by 
three joints, the lowest of which Dr. Ells- 
worth found had its opposite parts scarce-| 


rs. Somerville,} 


ly in contact with each other. A stove 
pipe also connected with the chimney 
struck, aided in determining the course of 
the lightning in that direction. 
Yale Col- 


From Mr. C. W. Camp, of 
lege, I have been favoured with an account 
of the two heavy charges which fell on the 
meeting house at New Preston, Conn, in 
in 1832 and 1842. The former happened 

during divine service on the Sabbath; all 
over the house were traces of violence; 
nails were started from the floors ;. floors 
raised from their timbers ; very many per- 
sons Were more or less shocked; three or 
four were left insensible; and one young 
mati did not recover for several days. The 
part of the charge which did these injurie 
entered and traversed the house through 
the medium of the stove pipe; while an- 
other part descended the lightning rod, 
throwing up the earth, where it entered 
the ground to the eaves of the building. 
A pig that was standing over the lower 
end of the rod, was lifted to the height of 
15 feet, carried about a rod, and instantly 
killed. 

The imperfections of the lightning rod, 
which was attached to the spire, were no 
less apparent in this case than to the others 
we have examined. It was quite old, the 
points rusty, and the parts connected by 
several links. It entered the earth, but a 
small distance, and the ends was turned up 
towards the surface of the ground. The 
same house was struck again in 1842, the 
lightning traversing the stove pipe- with 
greater marks of- violence than before, 
buy wie Was al is 
vacant. 

A case which happened in England in 
1781, the particulars of which are given in 
the Philosophical Transactions, has been 
often appealed to as proving the inefficien- 
cy of the lightning rod. It occurred at the 
poor house at Heckingham. The build- 
ing had eight conductors, four of which 
descended into the ground. On examining 
the facts, we find that the parts were loose- 
ly hooked together, and the lower termina- 
tions entered the earth “ but a few inches” 
and into “ dry sand.”’ 

The magazine at Purfleet, also, which 
was armed under the direction of a com- 
mission of the Royal Society in 1772, as 
already mentioned, had oue of its remoter 
buildings struck in 1777. (Philosophical 
Transactions abridged v.14,p. 332.) The 
point struck, however, was too distant to 
come within the rule of protection already 


recited, being forty-six feet from the top| 


of the nearest conductor. A new com- 
mission was appointed to investigate the 
case, who prescribed additional precau- 
tions, but whose report indicated no dimi- 
nution of confidence in the general prin- 
ciples of protection prescribed by their pre- 
decessors. | 

We are not aware of any stronger cases 
than those we have examined, or more un- 
favourable to the efficacy of lightning rods; 
and we trust that our proposition will be 
regarded as established—/hut the cases 
where lightning rods have failed, were 
owing to manifest imperfection in their 
construction or application. 

But an objection was raised against 
pointed conductors soon after they were 
introduced, and has often been refuted 
since, namely. that they attract the light- 
ning, and determine its course toward 
the building, when olherwise tt would not 


have come near tt; that they thus increase, 
iustead of the danger from 


thunder storms. If it were a fact that con- 
ductors do actually invite the electric fluid 
toward the building which they are em- 
ployed to protect, still, so long as they 
conduct it harmlessly to the earth, they 
ought not to be considered as enhancing 
the danger. But the fact itself is not so; 
such an idea arises from an erroneous view 
of the action of points; they do not attract 
the lightning, they only furnish an easy 
passage for it. This has been the opin- 
ion of the ablest electricians, as Dr. Frank- 
lin, Lord Stanhope, and Dr. Hare. (See 
American Journal of Science, vol. x11, p. 
322.) ‘The result of full inquiries on this 
point has been, that not only are houses 
armed with good conductors protected 
when struck, but they are no more likely 
to be struck than other buildings Some 
electricians hold that they are Jess liable 
to have the lightning descend upon them, 
since the effect of the rod is frequently to 
occasion a gradual and silent discharge 
ofa cloud, which would otherwise burst 
in one explosion upon the building. Thus 
M. Arago closes his elaborate investiga- 
tion of this subject with the express decla- 
ration of this opinion, that Lightning rods 
not only render strokes of lightning inof- 
Jensive, but considerably diminish the 
chance of being struck ai all. (Annuaire 
Jor 1838.) | 

It therefore now only remains to inquire 
respecting the most eligible mode of con- 
structing and applying lightning conduc- 
tors. 


“THE FIBST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 


The subjoined extract of a charateristic 
letter from John Adams, describing a scene 
in the first Congress in Philadelphia, in 
September 1774, shows very clearly on 
what Power the mighty men of old rested 
their cause. Mr. A. writes to a friend -at 
the time: 

“When Congress met, Mr. Cushing 
made a motion that it should be opened 
with prayer. It was opposed by Mr. Jay, 
of New York, and Mr. Rutledge, of South 
Carolina, because we were so divided in 
religious sentiments, some Episcopalians, 
some Quakers, some Anabaptists, some 
Presbyterians, and some Congregational- 
ists, that we could not join in the same act 
of worship. Mr. Samuel Adams arose and 
said ‘that he was no bigot, and could hear 
a prayer from any gentleman of piety and} 
virtue who was at the same a friend 
to his country. He was a stranger in 
Philadelphia, but had learned that Mr. 
Duché, (Dushay they pronounced it,) de- 
served that character, and therefore he 
moved that Mr. Duché, an Episcopal cler- 
gyman, might be desired to read prayers 
to the Congress to-morrow morning.’ ‘The 
motioned was seconded, and passed in the} 
affirmative. Mr. Randolph our President, 
waited on Mr. Duché, and received for 
answer, that if his health would permit he 
certainly would. Accordingly, next morn- 
ing he appeared with his clerk, and in-his 
pontificals, and read several prayers, in the 
established form, and -then read the collect 


for the seventh day of September which| by 


was the thirty-fifth psalm. You must re-| 
member, this was the next morning after 
we heard the rumour of the horrible can-| 
onade of Boston. Jt seemed as if heaven 
had ordained that psalm on that morn- 
tng. | 


every body struck ont in an exiemporary 
prayer which filled the bosom of every 
one present. I must confess I never heard 
a better prayer, or one so well pronounced. 
Episcopalian as he is, Dr.. Cooper bimself 
never prayed with such fervour, such ar- 
dour, such correctness and pathos, and in 
language so elegant.and sublime, for Am- 
erica, for Congress, fur the ‘province of 
Massachusetts, especially the town of Bos- 
ton. It has had an excellent effect upon 
every body here. I must beg you to read 
that psalm. If there is any faith in the 
sortes Virgilianz, or sortes Homeric, or 
especially the sortes Biblica, it would be 
thought providential.”’ 


THE LOCUSTS.—TO POSTMASTERS AND EDITORS. 


This singular insect is at this time amu- 
sing the people in various portions of the 


year in one section, and in another year in 
another, it is a matter of great interest in 
natural history to ascertain the boundaries 
and extent of territory. occupied by each 
family or district. I announced, a few 
days since, that I had ascertained the ex- 
istence of sixteen different districts—siuce 
then I have discovered two more, ma- 
king eighteen districts or families of lo- 
custs. Ifeach Postmaster in places where 
locusts appear will drop me a line, stating 
the fact of their appearance at his loca- 
tion, I shall be able to make out a 
complete map of each district, embracing 
every state, county, town, &c. occupied 
by each family of locusts. . This will give 
little trouble to the Postmasters, and 
will be of great service to the develop- 
ment of the natural history of our coun- 
try. I will also send to every Postmaster, 
who shallsend me the information required 
as above,a bvok, containing the whole 
natural history of the insect. To editors 
who shall copy this article and send me a 
copy of the paper containing it, 1 will also 
seud a copy of the book above mentioned, 
when published. If editors of papers and 
Postmasters comply with this request, I 
shall be able to present to them the history 
of the most curious insect of the world. 
It must be obvious that nothing but the 
agency of the Postmasters and editors, as 
above, can acconiplish the object; and I 
ask it of them, the more freely, because I 
can have no personal interest in it. | 
Gipeon B. Smita, M. D. 
Baltimore, (Md.) June 14, 1843. | 


HISTORY OF THE INFLUENZA, 

In 1580 it prevailed in Europe, and is 
spoken of as a pestilential and epidemic 
cough. In 1743 (just a century since) it 
prevailed the world over and received its 
prvense cognomen. In many districts in 

urope scarcely afamily escaped. It ap- 
peared in Apritand went off inJune. It 
was never fatal, except to aged persons, or 
those affected with pulmonary disease. 
The French called it “ La Grippe’? — 
hoarseness. It appeared again in Kurope 
aud America, as we learn from a writer in 
the Troy Whig, in 1762. Also 1775, when 
dogs and horses were also affected. In 
1782 it was equally universal, and fol- 
lowed severe atmospheric changes, It met 
its victims on land and sea. In St. Peters- 


burg, 40,000 were affected by it in one - 


day. In 1830 itappeared again, and was 
followed by the cholera. In 1833. i#t-suc- 
ceeded that fearful disease. Its. progress 
is like the progress of most epidemics, from 
east to west and is preceded by great at- 
mospheric changes. 


ARRIET FISHER, or the Missionary at Home, 105 
pages, 18mo., with four beautiful plates. A narrative 
of thrilling facts, being a vivid illustration of the value and 
influence of a life of entire consecration to Christ. Just 
published by the American Sunday School Union, and for 
sale at their Depository, 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 22—3¢ 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—The Polity of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the United States; being 
an exposure of the spurioas origin of Methodist Episcopacy. 
The ‘Tyrannical Nature of the Government and Disviplios 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. ‘The unjust and dan- 
— cuntrol of church property by the clergy ofthat sect. 
he superior provision made for their temporal support. The 
mode of raising their supplies. The moral machinery of 
Methodism, :ts ao character, fruits, &e. &e. By Rev. 
G. W. Musgrave, Bishop of the Third Presbyterian church, 
Baltimore. 8vo. pp. 344. 

A VinpicaTion oF THE ScotTisH 
sisting of a Review of the first series of the Tales of My 
Landlord. By ‘Thomas McCrie, D.D. Author of the Refor- 
mation in Spain and Italy, &e. &c. 

Parat Rome as it is, by a Roman. Memoir of Mra. 
Anna Maria Morrison of the North India Mission. Just re- 
ceived and for sale by WM. 8S. MARTIEN, 

5. E. corner George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 

july 15 

RESBYTFERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION.— 

The English Martyrology, abridged from Fox, by Char- 

lotte Elizabeth, 2 vols. 12mo. This work is embellished by 
several engravings. | 


The history of the martyrs should be familiar to every 
Protestant, knowledge of the circumstances of the lives 
and deaths of those who died for Christ’s sake, is caleulated 
to render the trnth for which they died dear to every Chris- 
tian’s heart. ‘These volumes having been pre for the 
press by a skilful hand, merit the attention of the Christian 

blic. For sale at the BOOK STORE, S. E. corner of 

venth and George streets, Philadelphia. july 15 


cCRIE’S REPLY TO SIR WALTER SCOTT.— 
Now ready—A Defence of the Presbyterians of 
Scotland from the misrepresentations of Sir Walter Scott; 
being a Review of the first series of the Talesof My Land- 
lord, by Thomas McCrie, D.D. Price 25 cents. 
JAMES M. CAMPBELL, & CO., 
july 8 98 Chestnut street, up stairs, Philadelphia, 


REAT REDUCTION.—Fox'’s Book of Martyrs, the 
handsomest edition now in print, bound in cloth, with 
32 engravings, price only $1.50! Editions much inferior to 
this beautiful one, formerly sold at $2.50. 
JAMES. M. CAMPBELL & CO., 
98 Chestnut street, up stairs, Philadelphia. 


june 24 


North Fourth street, Philadelphia, respectfully give 
notice that they have now on hand, and shali continue to 
keep a general assoriment of Religious Works of every kind 
by the best writersin the Christian Church, which they will 
sell at low prices. They particularly recommend the fol- 
lowing selection to the attention of the Religious public. 

' (HE CHRISTIAN MINIATURE LIBRARY. 
The Bible ana Cilwscs. how to 


The Marriage Ri or 
make Home happy. By Rev. J. Angell James. Self Culture, 
by Rev: Dr. Channing. ‘he-Casket of Jewels. The Scrip- 
ture Promises, by Rev: Dr. Clarke. Pure Gold. 

The above constitute a series of portable volumes, neatly 
executed, containing valuable selections, essays, and hints, 
from the best writers, and are especially adapted to the 
wants of the community. Their cheapness places them 
within the reach of all, while the manner of their execution 
renders them particularly attractive, whether as a present or 

ogan & ‘Thompson have also the wi 
published, viz.— Antioch, the Karen A The Philo- 
= the Plan of Salvation. ‘The ‘ond Advent, 
hite. Bickersteth’s Works. Doddridge’s do. Baxter 


celebrated. 

i> Bibles, Hymn Books, Prayer Books, Testaments, Com- 
mentaries, Sunday-sehool Books, Rewards, &c., always on 
hand, june 24—3¢ 


SOUTHERN AFRICA:—Cheap Edition — 
I Missionary Labours and Scenes in Southern Africa, 
by Robert Moffat, with numerous engravings. Price Fifiy 
ceats.. For sale by. WM S. MARTIEN, | 
Cores rof Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia, 
may 


ISTORY OF THE REFORMA‘TION.—Tue Cuear 
Epition or D’Ausicne s History of Tak Rerorm- 
AaTIon.— Three Volumes 12mo.—for One Dollar. 
Also, the same Work complete in one large octavo vo- 
lume, 432 pages—price one dollar, full cloth, or seventy- 
five cents in half cloth. 


| in Spain, or, the Journeys, Adventures, and 
Imprisoaments of an V.nglishman, in attempting to cireulate 
the Scriptures in the Peninsula. By George Borrow, author 


cents. Also, 


their Songs and suey: by George Borrow—uniform with 
the Bible in Spain—148 pages— For sale 
M. 8S. MARTIEN, 

of George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 

y 
poly eee LOAF SUGAR, very white and clean 
an excellent article for strawberries and other. fruits 

&e. 
nderwood's true Lemon Syrap, Raspberry do., 
very fine ; young Canton preserved Ginger ; West India Pre- 
caetee, assorted ; Sandwich Island Molasses and Tamarinds. 


“After this, Mr. Duché, unexpectedly to}: 


For sale by S. W. COLTON, 
S. W.corner Tenth and Arch srteets, Philadelphia, 


United States. But, as it appears in one — 


ELIGIOUS WORKS.—Hocan & Tuompson, No. 30 


do. James's do. Phillips's do., and many others equally 


of “‘Phe Gypsies of Spain,” 232 pages, octavo. Price 
The Gypsies of Spain—With an original collection 
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